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the 21 questions in the 5th number of 
Farmer and Mechanics’ Advocate. 


March, 1842. A. 
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Agricultural Survey. 


the report of the Committee appointed at 
ricultural meeting, he!d at the Capitol, 
Augusta, Jan. 12, 1841. 

s:—In my former communication on 
I noticed some facts in Dr. Jackson’s 
of the Geology of Maine. I adverted 
ilar to his analysis of the soils of Dr. Bur- 
Dexter, and Col. S. Morrill, of Dixfield, 
d that from the evidence appearing on the 
ae reported analyses, the difference of fer- 
different portions of Dr. Burleigh’s oat 
2 more fully ascribed to the influence 
ms no part of my design, however, 
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Seraps from Our Note Book. 
Constituent principles of soils,—grains, §c. 

The first requisites or capital stock which eve- 
ry farmer requires, are soil, water, and the elements 
which compose the atmosphere. 

His workshop is a portion of the broad uni- 
verse, and his materials of operation are the ele- 
ments which the almighty has created and spread 
It would take a long time to enter in- 












around us, 





Nore.—Dr. Thatcher is mistaken. If Br. Drew 
will just mount his nag and take a ride up to 
the town of Hartford, in the County of Oxford and 
State of Maine, and stop at the farm now owned 
and occupied by Col..Wm. Swett; he will there 
find some of the genuine no mistake, real Simon 
pure Old Colony High top Sweetings. 

The scions, or trees, we have forgotten which, 
were brought by a Mr. Fuller, the former Proprietor 





But 


you will readily pardon me I trust, if I give youa 


to and give a minute description of all this. 


short detail, though it may be a dry one, of the kinds | 


of soils which are found more or less abundantly. 

The following are the results of analysis by 
different chemists, such as Chaptal, Davy, Berzeli- 
us and others. 

The earth serves for a support to almost all veg- 
etables. There are some plants whose seeds are 
lodged upon trees by winds and birds, and there 
become developed, and acquire their natural growth, 
There are others 


also, which ftoat upon the surface of the waters. 


such are the fungi mosses, &c. 


*Jants are not (like animals) susceptible of loc 
motion, fixed always to one portion of soil, they a 
condemned to draw their nourishment from the 
small space which they occupy, to supply all their 
wants. ‘They can put under contribution but a 
small portion of the air, the earth, and the watér 
which surrounds and touches them. It is necessa- 
ry then that they should find around them the nu- 
tritious principles necessary to their growth and 
It is also ne- 
cessary that they should be enabled to extend their 
roots in order to suck up the juices which gives 


to the exercise of all their functions. 


them life, and to establish themselves firmly in the 
earth, that they may not be uprooted by the winds 
or dried up by the heat. These indispensable con- 
ditions to good vegetation are not always found in 
every soil which is put under cultivation, and the 
want of them induces us to inquire into and exam- 
ine the nature of the earths, the differences which 
exist among them, and their influence upon vegeta- 
tion,—questions the most important and the most 
difficult in agriculture, 

‘The substances which constitute soils are certain 
portions of the earth silica, lime, alumina and mag- 
nesia, the oxides of iron and manganese, animal and 
vegelable matters in a decomposing state, and the sa- 
line acid and alkaline combinations. They have 
been classed imto vegetable moulds, aluminous and 
calcareous soils. 

By this you will perceive that the soils area 
mixture of the various earths and alkalies. But 
these earths have different properties and are acted 
upon differently by the air the water and heat. The 
goodness of the soil results altogether from the uni- 
ted virtues of each species, so mixed that the virtues 
or properties of one correct the defects of the other. 
But to make these mixtures and repair that which 
is defective in many, to beable to appropriate them 
by art to the nature of particular substances, it is 
necessary to know the properties of each species of 
earth, &c. which enters into the composition of 
soils. 

1. Sirex.—This earth is found in most of the 
primitive and flinty rocks, in its most pure state, it 
occurs in the form of rock crystal,—in this state it 
is combined with oxygen and water. In order to 
obtain from this substance, mix one part of it with 
six parts of potash, beat it and dissolve it, in water. 
Separate the alkali from it by muriatic acid, evap- 
orate it to dryness, wash the deposite and the silex 
remains pure. In thisstate, the silex has a white 
earthy aspect, impalpable and rough to the touch, 
when thrown into water it sinks rapidly and appears 
to make no union or mixture with it. The weight 
of it whencompared to that of water is, 2-5ths heav- 
ier. Itis insoluble in most of theacids. The flu- 
oric is the only one which will dissolve it, & which 
can take it from glass, of which it forms the base. 
The alkalies when hot, dissolve it in small quanti- 
ties. 

As it is found in considerable abundance in veg- 
etables, it cannot be introduced into them but ina 
state of minute division, or perhaps held in solution 
by one of the alkalies. 

This earth is not acted upon by the air or the fire, 
because it is fully saturated with oxygen, when sep- 
parated from this it has a metallic appearance, and 
is very light and inflamable, and has received the 
name of silicium. 

According to the experiments of Chaptal, this 
earth when in the state of powder and very dry, ab- 
sorbs scarcely one fourth its weight of water, and 
it loses it by evaporation twice as quick as lime in 
the same state of minute division, and five times 
quicker than alumine, 

2. Atumine.—This earth is found in the soil 
combined with potash and sulphuric acid, it is also 
the base of all clays, in fact all clay is nothing more 
than alumine mixed with oxide of iron and silicious 
sand. In order to obtain pure alumine, dissolve 
Some common alum in water, and pour upon it 
ammonia, wash the precipitate carefully, dry what 
remains, and you have this earth in a state of per- 
fect purity. It then presents itself under the forin 
of @ white powder, which has the following proper- 
Ges. It adheres strongly to the tongue. Its specific 


of the farm, from Old Kingston, in Massachusetts. 
| We have seen Br. Drew in ‘that town, in days of 
| yore. It is famous for high top sweetens of another 
order. But he is much mistaken if he thinks to 
find such anapple in Maine as the veritable old 
ones which we used to eat, when we were boys. 
Why man, before you can do that, you must set the 
wheels of time back to your school boy days—when 
your palate was young, and the apples were young, 
and the world was young and every thing was young 
and you full of thoughtless, careless, buoyant glee. 
Then the High top sweetings will taste again as 
they used to, whether raised in the old Colony, 
among the mountains of Oxford, or on the banks of 
Kennebec. Ed. 








Hovey anp Co’s Caraoeuz of Kitchen Garden, 
Flower, Herb, Field and Grass seeds, Roots, Plants, 
Sc. §c. for 1842, has been received. 

It makes a dudecimo of 78 pages. The Messrs. 
Hovey are enterprising nursery men and Florists, 
having a garden in Cambridge, and a seed store at 
No. 7, Merchant’s Row, Boston. They take spe- 
cial pains to have the best seeds of every thing 
that is usually cultivated by Gardeners and Far- 
mers, and we mean no disparagement to others, 
when we say that we have often sowed seeds from 
their establishment, and never found poor ones of 
any kind that we used. They also publish the 
Magazine of Horticulture of which C. M. Hovey is 
Editor, an exceeding/y useful work for the Hoiti- 
culturist. The catalogue, as also the Magazine 
can be seen at our office. 
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Answers to Queries in No 5. 
Continued, 

Your fourth question is—*W hat is the profit of an 
average crop of wheat compared with Indian Corn, 
Barley and Oats or Oats and Peas?” This ques- 
tion is so intimately connected with the third, that 
I shall consider them as one. If your land is in- 
clined to clay, or, in other words is a clay loam, or 
if it is ofany other species of productive svil, and 
made rich for corn or the root crops, large crops of 
wheat may be raised if sowed thick, to prevent too 
great a growth of straw, and early, to prevent rust 
or blasting. It must forever be remembered, that 
wheat,on very rich land, is more likely to rust than 
upon 'and moderately rich. Land laid down in 
good order, to clover or herds grass, and mowed 
but two years, and then the after growth and roots 
of the clover turned under in the fall, sufficiently 
early to allow it to begin to ferment, and a top 
dressing of leached ashes or plaster, or all of them 
applied at different times, will produce good wheat. 
Sheep pasture that has been pastured but two years, 
will produce good wheat, the sod being turned un- 
der, and wheat sowed upon it. Before the grain 
worm made its appearance, wheat was the surest, 
oras sure as any crop of grain that we cultivated. 
Those who have more sandy iand than I have, me 
not obliged to raise wheat, but may raise winter 
rye, or other grain crops. Every one ought to be 
obliged, if possible, to plough all his land that will 
answer for ploughing every third year—that is, 
not let the tillage be in grass longer than two years. 
My average crop on the land that T have described 
before the worm made his appearance, was about 
eighteen bushels per acre, and J am satisfied that 


seed, andonce in a dozen years seed imported 
from high latitades, the producer, by doing his do- 
ty, would always average that amount. I think 
enough has been published on the subject of wheat 
to enlighten every one, and it must therefore bea 
want of industry or care—providential occurrences 
excepted—and not the want of knowledge that 
brings the average of the whest crop down to less 
than 16 bushels per acre—in those counties not 
on the sea board. 

Putting the average at 16 bushels, and at the 
price which good wheat has averaged with me, viz. 
$1,50, the value per acre is $24,00. All experses 
in raising the crop aside from threshing, and the 
straw will pay for that, is ¢9,00 which leaves $15 
profit to the acre. Now I cannot get that profit 
from an average crop of oate—oats and peas, rye, 
or barley. Indian corn will produce me more prof- 
it than that per acre, 

Labor is nearly all the expense that I feel as it 
respects raising crops. 

By having a large amount of fresh meadow hay, 
and an out pasture that waz purchased at a small 
price per acre, lam enabled to keep steers suffi- 
ciently large to work and yet continue growing in 
size and value ; so that in ploughing during the fall, 
I feel no other expense than the labor of one yoke 
of oxen and the labor of men. | think it will re- 
quire as much labor of men to faise one acre of 
Indian corn as three acres of wheat, so that three 
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our stock, & for exportation where the land is with- 
in five or six miles of navigable waters. The root 
crops may be followed by wheat. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of the root crop, as far as it 
can be applied to advantage, 

Your fifth question is,“May wheat be made the 
surest crop of any, with proper manure and tillage, 
anda proper selection of seed by importation or 
otherwise 2” J answer, it has been so with me. 

Your sixth question js, “How much capital ought 
to be used each year on a farm of from one to two 
On this question, could 
{| write any thing that would induce farmers to use 
as much capital as would be prefitable to them in 
tilled crops, I would willingly write every day fora 
week. Suffice it tosay, that very few farmers have 
taken the pains to calculate the profit or power of 
a welltilled acre. Ihave a farm of from one two 
two hundred acres. 1 work ail I can, and I havea 


son that works. We have a good team that works, 
and we appropriate to the hire of labor, about two 


hundred dollars per annum, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, but it ought to be more and not 
less, 

Seventh question. “How much neat or other 
stock ought to be raised or kept on a farm of from 
one to two hundred acres, in order to be the most 
profitable 2” Inthe State of Maine, there is more 
hard rocky land than good tillage. Itis generally 
well watered, and see: s to be, so far calculated ax< 
a grazing country. Our long winters however, 
seem to forbid the raising of large herds of neat 
cattle or horses, which have to be kept on hay six 
months inthe year. Sheep are an exception, they 
are not fed on dry food more than one hundred days 
ina year, generally, and from the abundance of 
rocky pasture, it seems that sheep must be the 
most profitable. I do not think, when the sale of 
large oxen ceases, we onght to raise more siock 
of the neat kind, than enovgh to supply the state 
with beef, and the waste occasioned by the drafts 
on our stocks for our consumption, but at present 
the raising of large, smooth, well mated oxen i- 
profitable, and wi'l continue to be until the lumber 
is gone. Accalculation on horses will show that 
they must eell fur about one hundred dollars each, 
or there is aloss in raising them, but not so with 
large oxen. Some black cattle must be kept to 
make butter and cheese, and to do the work on our 
farms, but tilled crops may well be the object of 
every farmer, ratherthan raising great quantities 
of stock at the present prices of beef, mutton or 
other meat. Wool raising must be protected by 
the genera! government, and the State government 
must make laws that will tend to invite capital into 
the State, and be worked here, or we, as farimer’s, 
must be poor, Under the above view of the subd- 
ject, a fair inference is, that stock, beyond the wants 
of the family, is not to be raised in great quantities 
for profit, except that of large oxen. 
quantity 1 cannot determine. 

Eighth question. “Ought the State of Maine to be 
a stock raising or a grain raising State, or both, and 
if both, in what proportion ought they to be pursu- 
ed?” Undoubtedly the State of Maine ought to be 
both a stock raising and a grain raising State ; but 
I seriously believe that stock raising is too much 
pursued to the neglect of grain. When beef is 
raised for exportation, we sacrifice to the drover, 
he drives, say to Brighton, then sells to the butcher, 
he kills and salts the beef, and they all have or ex- 
pect their profits. And can it be profitable for us 
in a country where we have to fodder so long in 
the year? I acknowledge the Eastern market has 
been better, It is said that the Ohio cattle are 
now brought to Brighton, and have already come 
into competition with our cattle in the Brightor, 
Market. Under the seventh question I have alrea- 
dy stated a profit in raising large, smooth, good ox- 
en. I consider the Brighton Market as_ nearly lost 
to us. The Eastern market, and domestic use is a!] 
that we can calculate upon in future. There seems 
to me to be no good reason why beef ought not to 
be as high here (except the driving and market- 
ing which does not exceed three dollars on an ox 
of 1000 Ibs) as at Brighton. This is not the case. 
If T were to make my estimate of stock ona farm 
in common times, I should say, sheep, hogs, neat or 
black cattle, horses. Keep as many of each as you 
can keep well and no more, but always remember 
that tilled grain crops, with proper manure, and 
proper tillage, are more profitable than overstock- 
ing with any stock. Indeed, it may be said that 
tilled crops are necessary to enable the farmer to 
keep stock of any kine. Brother farmers, use 
your arithmetic. Make as nice calculations as the 
merchant, and govern youreelves and families by 


hundred acres of land 2?” 


The exact 





, he ttone. : . an" 
certain nature of such conclusions as Dr. Jackson 
advances with such triumph from one single fact. 
And now};since the subject of water in the soil is 
under consleration, I will make a few remarks up- 
on it. Sir Kumphrey Davy, if I mistake not, tells 
us that soils ate more or less fertile in proportion 
to their power pf attracting moisture. This power 
or capacity to a\tract moisture, is tested, by first 
drying the different specimens of soil, and then ex- 
posing them to a moist atmosphere. Under such 
circumstances, tht most fertile or best mixed soils, 
will acquire moisttre far more rapidly than those of 
opposite qualities. If Dr. Jackson’s experiments 
were conducted on this principle, we should find a 
pretty good test of the comparative excellence of 
the different soils he analyzed. 

Here a question arises, as to the course taken in 
collecting the specimens and performing the analy- 
sis under consideration, If the specimen soils were 
taken from different fields, in different states of 
moisture, as they might happen to be saturated with 
moisture from rain or other causes, and secured in 
strong papers, and there remain until the experi- 
ments commenced, I should think the exact detail 
of the quantity of water in different specimens, 
rather calculated to mislead, than to establish truth. 

Of thirty-five specimens of soi] analyzed by Dr. 
Jackson, only fourteen are marked good for wheat. 
Only two specimens of which contain more than 
one per cent ot lime ; and one of them, but one and 
five tenths of the phosphate of lime. One only 
contains over four per cent. The other contains 
from three tenths to one per cent of the carbonate 
of lime. Much more conspicuous is the quantity of 
the oxide of iron in all the specimens of wheat soil, 
for in no instance does it fall short of five and nine 
tenths per cent, and ranges from that to ten. How 
much more reasonable would it be to plead deci- 
sive proof of the fertilizing powers of the oxide of 
iron from his analysis, from the fact of its existence 
in such quantities in fourteen specimens of soils,than 
in the quantity of lime found only in two or three 
instances. And yet after all, perhaps there is not 
a more inert substance in the soil than the oxide of 
iron. 

There does, however, appearto be a remarkable 
degree of fertility in two or three fields not readily 
accounted for; but is it the carbonate of lime that 
produces it ? I doubt it. 

The evidence that the fineness of the soil in the 
instance to which Dr. Jackson alludes in Dr. Bur- 
leigh’s field, though better supported does not ap- 
pear decisive. In one instance, in that of Mr. Sears 
of Glenburn, marked good for wheat, the fine pow- 
der or third class of soil in which is set down at 
513 parts ina 1000, I find but three in thirty-five 
specimens, which contain less of this class of soils, 
end two of these uncultivated. 

I have entered into this minute examination to 
show the rigid scrutiny that must be adopted, in ex- 
aming subjects like this, if we would ever arrive at 
correct conclusions, 

It appears to me that there is strong presumptive 
proof, at least, that the action of alkalies set free 
in the soil by some chemical agent, acting upon and 
decomposing the gravel from Feldspar rock, might 
produce such an effect. We have a considerable 
of this rock in this State, and of course its legiti- 
mate effects may be expected to be found among 
us, Now what are they ? I willsummon Dr, Jack- 
son for a witness. 

Ex Governor Hill, states, in the Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor, that in passing the notch of the white hills, 
where the Willey family were buried, he observed 
that at the first time he passed it after the slide 
came down, that the road was filled with rocks and 
that kind of gravel which we sometimes see in 
highways, more sterile in appearance than fresh 
white sand, such as is commonly found on the 
shores of ponds, or the shore of the sea. He says, 
“l again visited this spot in 1838. The matter 
brought down from the mountain had not changed 
its position ; but the change surprised me. There 
had been no manure nor cultivation applied there,— 
no cattle ranged about these premises. The light 
porous gravel upon the road and its sides, had chan- 
ged into a black vegetable mould ; the tall herds- 
grass was growing upon it—the natural white clo- 
ver was in luxuriant growth and bloom, and most 
magnificent raspberrys had spontaneously sprung 
up onthe same ground.” The soil upon which this 
vegetation was growing, had come out of the very 
bosom of the sterile mountains. The action of the 
atmosphere must have been the almost exclusive 
agent to accomplish this. 

Dr. Jackson visited this spot last season, and par- 
ticularly observed the spot pointed out, and con- 


the result of your figuring. Let not the fashion of | ceded to it all the capability pointed out by Ex- 


this world lead you and your families astray. Be 
determined that you will eat bread raised on your 
own farms. 
your farms rather than of your dwellings, and fur- 
nitore. Begrudge not ‘expense to make your farm 
better, economically applied. And here I stop for 
the present, and wait fur others to use their pens in 





*Our correspondent must have a good soil, good 
kind of corn—good season and good luck to get 
that nett profit from Indian corn per acre up East 
here. Ep. 


Governor Hill. The rock of the mountain he says 
is Feldspar, and this decomposed produces Silica, 


Cultivate a state pride. “Boast of Alumina, Potassa or Soda and a portion of lime. 
This material he admits contains al] the elements of 


fertility, and only requires that vegetable aid which 
it will naturally derive from the surrounding forest 
to become productive. 

Here then we find, as I stated, presumptive proof 
that the alkalies have a place among those power- 
ful agents which affect the growth of vegetation, 
and more especially that of wheat in meny places. 
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But the extent to which these operate severally in’ 
nature’s laboratory have not even been a subjec: of 
enquiry. 

And now with respect to the efficacy of these,’ 
where they exert their power naturally, or where 
they are applied artificially, the question is one of 
intense interest to the farmer. Dr. Dana of Low-| 
ell, Mass. intimates that a bushel of ashes muy be 
of as much value as a cask of lime. But the ques- 

tion so far from being scttled, is hardly fairly before 

the publie. How then shall it be settled ? What 
is probably the most effectual, and of course the 
best way. P 

The Comm'ttce recommend an additioneappro- 
priation of several hundred dollars to the several 
agricultural Societies in the State, to be expended | 
in premiums to elicit all desirable information on | 
this as well as other topics connected with agricul- 
tural improvement. So far as respects the efiects | 
of lime and the alkalies, I dissent. My reazons we 

1ese -— SS oe 

Farmers in general are little better prepared to | 
experiment on these substances than they would | 
have been in the days of Robert Fulton on the ap- 

plication of steam to navigation. And that appro- 

priation contemplated would probably result now, 

much as such a scheme would then One such ge- 

nus as Fulton, whose mind had been familiarized 

withiits principles as far as discovered ; and whose 

persevering mind no obstacles could discourage» 
would accomplish more than the whole army put 
in metion by the scheme of the Committee, 

I undervalue not the intelligence of our farmers. 
If we trace the impartial page of history through the 
long lapse of ages, we shall find that all the discov- 
eries in the fundamental principles of Philosophy, 
have been made by individuals, who have bent the 
whole energies of their minds to some specific object 
of study. 


i 
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It will naturally be enquired, what substitute do 
I propose? To this I respond, it seems almost use- 
less toreply. But as Isee no harm in suggesting, 
and maturing plans of action for some far distant 
day, I will just say, I could propose nothing better 
thanthe establishment of an Agricu’tural Sc*oo’. 
In such an institution the first principles of agri- 
cultural science would be a subject of investigation 
as well as tuition. In such an institution, all the 
discoveries in progress in other places would be 
availed of to fucilitate the acquisition of knowledge 
there; and their aid in direc*ing experiment; most 
beneficially applied. But perhaps I shall be met 
threshold with the potent objection ot the 
fthe Treasury, &c. I expect it. The 
izard spell” is too strong to be broken yet. 
Vell, says the reader, can’t you propose something 
else? I reply, nothing so effectual. 

T had some thoughts, last autumn, of inviting the 
friends of agricultural improvement in the State. 
to meet at the Capitol, in Augusta, or some other 
convenient place, to see if something could not be 
done, without that Legislative aid which I saw 
no prospect of attaining. But I got discouraged, 
and concluded I would do what I could, Fulton 
like, alone. 

I regret that I was not present when the report 
of the Committee was introduced and discussed. 
I should have had the pleasure at least, to have 
formed an acquaintance with those gentlemen who. 
having broke the “ wizard spell” themselves, are 
nobly laboring to remove it from the public mind. 
I have often sighed for this acquaintance. May 
the time be short before it takes place. 

As I have given the detail of a plan I have thought 
best adapted to the present circumstances of the 
State, I shall add no more at present, but just to 
observe, that if you have a man with the genius 
and perseverance of a Fulton, give him a commis- 
sion to make an Agricultural Survey. J.H. J. 


Peru, Feb. 19, 1842. 
EE 


Seeding New Land to Grass. 

Mr. Homes :—In the 9th number of your p2per, 
March 5, 1842, I find the following :—* Will you, o: 
some of your correspondents,give directions on seed- 
ing down new land to grass,—the kind and quantity 
of seed to be put upon an acre, and the right time in 
the year to seed down, and oblige an Enquirer.” 







Perhaps as little agricultural skill is needed in 
getting crops from new land, as in any part of farm- 
ing; yet the beginner needs some agricultural 
knowledge even to do that. Hard wood growth, 
may be fell in June, burned over in the fall and 
cleared off, and sowed with wheat in the spring and 
grass seed sown with the wheat. Or it may be 
sowed very early, say the last week in Sept. or first 
in October with winter rye, and in March following 
sowed with grass seed; but our mode of clearing 
land is a wasteful one. The burn destroys, in a few 
hours, all the vegetable manure that has been col- 
lecting for ages. If the burn was light, and noth- 
ing but the small brush and a few of the leaves 
were burned, the remaining vegetable manure, if 
ploughed in would produce ten crops before it be- 
came exhausted. If sowed to wheat late, the land 
dry and the season dry, I have lost the seed in ma- 
ny instances, but never, when in March, on rye or 
early with wheat. If clover is sowed on new land, 
it generally grows large and lodges down, and is 
bad to mow. I have lately sowed chiefly with 
herds grass, with no more clover than the herds 
grass would keep from lodging, and that will im- 
prove with the herds grass seed, which I consider 
best for mowing; but if intended for pasture, clover 
will produce the most and best feed, six pounds of 
clover and two quarts of herds grass to the acre.* 
If the land is what is called black land, that is, a 
growth of hemlock and spruce, with even a mixture 
of hard wood, and a thick scurf on the land, if felled 
in June, it ought to lay longer before we attempt to 
get a crop, another year at least, and then if it is a 
good soi] it may be proceeded with much in the 
same way as hard wood. As to the quantity of seed 
to an acre, I have always advised to sow as much 
as conld well be afforded. The feed in the fall will 
pay for the extra seed if well applied. The hay will 
be finer and better. Six quarts of herds grass and 
two pounds of clover will answer very well to the 





acre, but more would be better. If we were pre- 
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pared with the seed and ready to sow, the month of 


September would be es good or the best time to 


sow the seed on all land, as any in the year, espe- 


cially on dry land, whether it be old or new land. 
Even on bog meadows, I have the best luck when 
sowed at that time of the year, but we are not al- 
ways prepared with seed, and other times wil] ans- 
wer. Lands that were nearly all hard wood, have 
been felled in June, burned the next spring, the 
small stuff pile] and burned off, and Indian corn 
planted, and many good crops of corn have been 
rvised in that way, and in the fall or tae next spring, 
the timber cleared off and burned and the land sow- 
ed to wheat, and then seeded to grass. I am of the 
opinion that it is the most profitable to clear the 
land all off and let the first crop be wheat and grass. 
If the above is of use to Enquire», or any one e'se, [ 
ain well satisfied for my trouble. A. B. 





MWe have not so much experience as the writef 
abave. But we once succeeded better by puitiny 
ten pounds of clover and a peck of herds grass to 
the acre, than we ever did by any other proportions. 
Both the clover and the herds grass were just right’ 


; —2Ov-— Ep. 
A Concentration of Effort. 


Mr. Hotmes:—One of your correspondents h2s 
often spoken of « coneontration of eforts in order 
to carry forward the mighty and important business 
ofagriculture. This is a subject to which I am des- 
irous of calling the attention of the people and the 
government of the state of Maine. To suppose 
that the general government, or a national society 
of agriculiure can carry forward the work of agri- 
cultural improvements jn all the stxtes, and do the 
work thoroughly, is preposterous. We must look 
to the governments of the several states and to the 
people to perform the bulk of this important task. 

But let us just make some calculations with a 
view to shew the power of a concentration of effort. 
Now I have once before offered to give six cents in 
money and to work one day; this I can do with- 
Suppose that each 
able bodied man and boy in the State would do as 
Al- 
most every man in the State would probably wish 
to visit the State Farm, and why not give a day's 
work whi'e they are about it. If by chance a gen- 
tleman should visit the farm aforesxid, and wlo 
may be afraid of soiling his clothes, just throw down 
25 cts to me and I will work in his stead. My of- 
ferjto pay 6 cts. in money, may be thought to be rath- 
er an insignificant affair, but Jet each individual in 
our State doas much, and we have upwards of thir- 
ty thousand dollars: An again, suppose that some 
of those gentlemen who often pay from three to five 
dollars at some splendid ball, should immortalize 
themselves by throwing in each a who'e dollcr. But 
some will say, that it is hard for the poor to spare a 
few cen‘s these hard times, yet whole families will 
vo to see the circus, the caravan, the rope dancer, 
&c. 
ey as heart can wish, unless the subject of agriculs 
ture be named,and then the cry is, the State is 
too much in debt to spare money. 

But if we can have a concentration of effort, some- 
thing can be done besides a mere accumulation of 
Men distinzuished for their tal- 
ents, for their learning, for their patriotsm, and for 


out material injury to myself. 


inuch, what great effects would be produced. 


Legis'ators are as generous of the public mon- 


lollars and cents. 


their skill as practical farmers, will meet at the ex- 
| perimental farm (shot ]1 one be established) and ex- 
change ideas, and who can calculate what effects 
may result {ron the combined efforts of distingu.sh- 
ed men from different parts of the State. Should 
the government give its countenance to such a 
measure, and should public opinion take the right 
d rection, and should the people of Maine properly 
investigate and understand the impoitince of this 
subjectand act accordingly, a rapid change will 
undoubtedly take place in the condition of our far- 
mers, and al! the other great interests of our State 
will become invigorated, extended and strengthen- 
ed. T. PHELPS. 

Rumford March, 1842. 

P. S. I am willing to perorm the day’s work 
ibove mentioned at any time when most conveni- 
entto the overse2r or eup:rintndent. Tho money, 
I will pay immediately aiter the act of incorpora- 
tion takes effect. T. P. 

—_—<p-—- 


Potatoes, 


Mr. Hoztmes:—Will some of vour correspon- 
dents, or yourself, be so obliging as to illustrate 
Mr. Stetson’s views, ina Jate Farmer, respecting 
seed Potatoes. If I rightly understand him, he 
thinks that land highly manured where potatoes 
grow, has an effect to injare them for future seed. 
If so, has it the saine effect on the long reds, so 
called? I wish to hear further from Mr. Stetson, 
and all potato giowers, as the seed is important to 
the potato crop in Maine. Do not forget Gentle- 
men to oblige a potato grower in Winthrop. 


er 
Natural advantages of the State of 
Maine. 


Mr Hoxsres :—In your No. 5, current vol. of 
your paper, a gentleman who signs a “ Subscriber” 
proposes 21 questions for discussion in tle Maine 
Farmer. Puiobdably I shali be after prying into some 
of these questions as an Irish gentleman would say. 
Question No.{. What ave the natural advantages 
of the £t te of Maine compared with other States 
in the Un on? [I thinkthat nature ha; done more 
for the State of Miine than for any State in the 
Union. Lo: k at our harbors, navigable rivers and 
our waterfills: Look at our forests, lakes,and inter- 
viles upon the margins of our brooks ; shall we look 
at our meadows or low lands? shall we talk of our 
primeval riches? But think of our wholesome cli- 
mate; and last, but not least, look at our scil— 
what may oar soil be made to produce by scientific 
and skillful cu'tivation ? Can not the scil of Maine 
be made to produce as much food for either manor 
beast, acre foracre as any part of the country ? 
If we have not as great a degree of either industry, 
intellizence, energy, or patriotism, there is certainly 
no reason under heaven that we should not possess 
those excellent qualities in a very eminent degree. 
Why is England more powerful than sowe of the 











other countries in Europe. Simply ecause she pos - 
esses mote of those qualities I have just named. 
One of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, has often 
pointed out the difference between a sluggish and 
an active government. A country am- 
ple resources like the State of Maine, and blest 
withal with a goverement, that is at once wise, 
active and patriotic must rise to eminence. 
THOMAS PHELPS. 
Rum/ord, March, 1842. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scaree ever be, as a class, vi- 

cioua, never, aa aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclose d to the 
well informed mind present altractions, W hichun 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupl 
pleasures. —Everett, 














. 
Mechauie. 

Mr. Houtmes :—I here present your correspon- 
dent. (Mechanic) with a solution of his question, in 
your paper ofthe Sth of March. The question pro- 
poses to’ascertain the price of the whole of each 
sort of animals, the No. of each sort being known, 
(as the value of each animal is given,) the price of 
the whole No. of each sort, is readily obtained. 
Hence 
Let r—No. of geese, 2 ; 
y==No. of sheep, > Then. according to the con- 
z==No. of cows, 5 ditions of the questions 


; 


. 


thousand five hund-el and seventy-t.co dol'ars (in 20 


articles upon this subject, as foreign to the purposes! efal, or third estate of the .ealm, 
of your paper. But I find, on turning to your pres-| for so many ages held the balance 


Pocius, that it is made one of the proposed features in Europe between the monarch a 
of the Mechanic to discuss mitters of political econ- bles; and which, as the commons or ' 


: d fairly t ivi he : : 
omy. This cannot be dune fairly by giving one class, has been ivfusing mere and~ 


side of the question, and Lam gratified to find that ing 4 
you have given both parties tair play. Let your| freedom into the constitution of every € 
people. 


correspondents observe brevity and candor, and the 
In this land, above all others, 


discussion cannot fail of proving aseful and interest- 
ing to the searcher afler truth.—V. ¥. Mechanic. wa hic anal grateful and respect fal 

the service which mechanics have 
the cau-e of liberty, ‘Their enterpri 
remembered, was among the cause, 
first excited the jealousy of the mot 
try towards her American colonies, 
by her oppressive and unnatural 
strangle that enterprise, that she cont 
to weaken the ties of affection which 
ihem io her, and awoke on these she 
for indeperdence. In the fearless reg 
ces which were jaid at the feet of loyalty 
the negotiations which were opened >) 
measures of retaliation which were c 
and put in execution: in the firm ands 
tened policy which saw distinctly its 
and moved right onward to its attal 
who were more active or influential 
mechanics? And when, at leagth thes 
versely. and 2d, because this addition of freight in- | cast, and the aidings — ae pe , 


‘ —s ‘ker Hill proclaimed 
surance and profit comes out of the consumer—bnt | in the Gid of battle 


~~) but in arms and 
he gets only the home price of his products which) sod forth, conspicuons, in the field) 
are sent to England to pay for theirs. So that| cabinet, and at foreign courts? In the 

ther,}of the revolution, | can recall now 
propor-| Washington’s only exceptéd, whieh o¢ 
tion and leave the difference just where it was be-|a prouder place in the memory and affe 
fore—that isto say, liwenty-right millions, seventy-tzo | of a grateful people, ; than that of wr 

Greene, the blacksmith. In the deli 


it 

*Norr.—Yes, but Mr. X. why are you twisting 
these official returns out of shape? Why add 
to one side of the ledger and not to the other? 
It seems to us that there is some little fallacy here. 
We may be mistaken, not being acquainted with 
the manner in which the returns of the values of 
imports and exports are made up. Buton looking 
into the Treasurers’ report, for 1840, we find that 
more than half of the imports and exports are car- 
Now if 15 per centis 





tied on in foreign vessels. pe 
added to the home price of our exports, to cover 
the freight, insurance and profits—why not add the 
same amount per cent to the imports to cover freight 
insurance and profits? This should be done, we 
think, for twe reasons,—Ist, because the imports 


are as often brought to this country first, and our 





own products taken in at the hoine price as the re- 


whut is added to one should be added to theo 


which will increase both sums in the same 


¥ 


% 





z 
6 
r 
& 710 = =Yy 
x + Gy +60 z — 600 is the first,freed of the fraction, 
& r+ 6y + 6,z—= 600 is the second assimilated, from 
which we get Sr —54,z 
The third equation cleared — ¢ — 602 = 6y or 
60,z -—.r = Gy by substituting whichy1n the first equa- 
tion for Gy, we have x + 60 z—1r $40.2 = 600, & by 
cancelling the 2’s it is 60z + 60,..— 600, which 
600 


= ee pcetae NO of cows. But 5 r=) 4,z 
120,z 


To find 


I. Y. 


the equations will bert yt 


gives 
and since t==5 r54z— - f geese. 

' m4 
Now as 10,z—/=y, & z—=5 X10=50—— 41 
10,z—,=y, & 0 ; 


y=No. of sheep, 


Winthrop, 1842. 


My method of solving it is as follows, let r-—=num- 
ber of cows y=sheep t=—zeess, thenr ty z—=100 


and 10r + y +-—100 or 60r t6ytz = 600 by 
6 ? 
question. Subtract the first equation from the second, 


100—1la— 


Hp0U—|a0r 


v0 


and 50 r + S5y=500 then y= 


4r “ , 
~; but as farmers do not often buy fractions of ani- 
: ‘ 
mais from which they want to improve the breed, 
Zz 2 
. + } e . ° » ° 
~gilust bea whole number, then as it is evident — 
. 7] 


Aer 


years) more than our exports,& these vast sums which 
form the balance against us must be paid in specie: |. 
It cannot be mystified or winked out of sight. 
hangs like a dead weight upon our necks,—it pres 
upon us like an incubus, 


it cripples our energies, it makes us servants 
shall be, as much as we crack about 


sued; 
and a “ Judicious tar 


iT 
I 


the commencement 











is likewise a whole number, their difference ~~ = 


vw 


4 


oat 
least val- 


‘ value of x inthe 
equation oBx + Sy = 500 & it becomes 59x X 5+ Sy=— 


500 or Sy==500— 


r , . 
==. must also be a whole number, and the 
5 


ue of x must — 5, substitute this 


ls 


fa es ted oOn~ 205 
299 =205 and y= 
» 


this 


being the greatest value ofy and not being divisi- 





ble by the coefficient of z, that being 59, must be the 

only one, then substitute these values of x and y in 

the first equation, and it becomes 5} 41 + z==100 and 
z=-100-—i!1—5—M. 

5 Cows at $10—850 

41 Sheep at l= 4] 

54 GeeseatIls— 9 


) 
> Answer. 
| 
) 


100 animals. £100 


J.C. 
The following answer was sent in by a lad only 
thirteen years of a 


ce. 


Mr. Hotmes :—A Mechanic has sent an ancient 
puzzle to you to be solved by your readers, I brush- 
ed up my organ of numbers and found that five 
Cows at ten dollars each, amounted to 50 dollars, 
forty one sheep at one dollar amount to 41 dollars, 
and fifty four geese at one shilling, to nine dollars, 
which added, amount to one hundred animals, and 
one hundred dollars. Not knowing any rule in Ar- 
ithinetic which would take up Mechanic’s question, 
I considered it a puzzle, and puzzled it out in a few 
minutes, LEWIS H. STEVENS. 

Nore.—The sum may be done by the rule in 
Arithmetic called Allegation.—Ep. 


Ty ‘ *) 
United States Imports and Exports. 


T think the following table will show more briefly 
aud con lusively than any other mode, the true state 
of that question, about which so many words are 
uselessly expended. Itis compiled from documents 
in the office of the treasury department, the most 
accurate source of information which we have. It 
exhibits the imports and exports to and from Great 
Britain and her colonies: 

Imports. 
» « $29,277,938. . 
39,537,829 
. - 34,072.578 
32,732,340. . 

. 42,394,812 
32,212.356 
33.056,374 

. . 55,591 484 

. 27,582,082. . 

- 26,804,984 
47,956,717. . 

. 42 406,924. . 
43,085.865. .... 

. 52,679,298. . . 
65,949,307. 
86,022,915. 

. 52,289,557. 
49,051,181. 

. 71,600,351. 

39,130,921. 


Erports. 
$26,522,572 
30.04 1,337 

27 571.060 
28.027 .845 
44,217,525 
28,980,919 
32.870.465 
27 020,209 

. 28,071 082 
31,674,831 
39,901 379 

. 037 268 5456 
.39,731.412 

. 00,664,776 
59,934.870 
.64 341,712 

«+ +» 01,117,791 
. « » 03,843,392 
.68.169 082 

: . 70,420,346 
$583.435 813 
850,363 813 


$23,072,000 { Excess of imports in 
vies 20 years. 

These figures show, say s the Journal of Commerce, 
from which the table is taken, the value of imports 
at the places whence imported, and the value of ex- 
ports at the places whence exported. ‘The difference 
between the home value of our exports, and their 
value when conveyed to foreign countries, must be 
equal to the freight, insurance, aud profits; which 
is probably, onan avernge, not less than 15 per 
cent. That is, in paying for goods to be imported 
into the United States, they will go 15 percent be- 
ond their home valuation. This 15 per cent on 
» $855,363.813 (the amount of exports in 20 years) is 
$123,304 572; exceeding the amount of imports dur- 
ing the same period, by more than one hundred 
million dollars. This, be it remembered is the ex- 
cess of our exports to the British dominions, during 
the Jast 20 years of which the returns have been 
published, over our imports from the same coun- 
iries: reckoning the value of both at the places 
whence the gr tg were taken. Here is fuct 

against theory, official returns against conjecture * 
A have Leard your course censured, of publishing 


$955,363,813 


of Congress, and in the negotiations with for- 
‘eign powers, | see no worthier representa- 
It lives of the cool, sagactous, inflexple, up- 
right, and far-reaching statesman, fan Ben- 
S| jamin Franklin, the prinfer, and Woger Sher- 
money;/man, the shoemaker. I need yot add the 
names of others scarcely less /henored, If 
we would know what mechanigs were at the 
indepen- | era ofthe revolution, and whgt, in potot of 
influence, they must ever be, in a country 
ike ours, let this suffice:—O the comraittee 
of five appointed to draw up /be Declaration 
<ivealipppinne of Independence. two were = mé chanics 
importance of Science to the Mechanie: (Franklin and Sherman.) Of the brave men 
. ‘a |who led our armies, he, /whom Hamilton, 
Exiracts from an address delivered December S, 12 39, | while he honored Washington as the first man 
‘es before jof the country, did not hesitate to style even 
i “the first soldier of the revolution,” (Greene ) 
| was a mechanic. He whowas the fir-t choice 
that | of his country as her representative ac Impe 
) enterprise is| rial courts, and who, sent to bafile the arts of 
Though practised diplomatists, and face the menaces | 
composed, for the most part, of mechanics, | of exasperate d power, did it all, and did it | 
and to be conducted witha special view to|triumphantly—was a mechanic. (f ranklin.) | 
their improvement, it by no means follows| And finally, he who in congr and in con- | 
that this association is interesting or important | ventions by the inere force of intellect and of | 
only tothem. In contributing to their wel- | knowledge, without any gifts of eloquence or | 
fare, it must contribute, in Mad same porpor- external show, could still command the con-| 
tion, to the welfare of all. For, be it remem- | fidence and sway the opinions of the wisest; | 
bered, that the manufacturers, mechanics, the man, who, to use the language of Jeffer- | 
and artisans of this place, form its most nu- son, ‘never said a foolish thing in his litle, 
merous, and. | may add, its most useful and | and whom another colleague described as “a 
influential class. As the country supplies the | s!ow-spoken and almost tongue-ti d man, but 
raw materials of human subsistence, and is| With a head as clear as light,” he, also, Was a} 
(Sherman. ) 
I shall not be suspecied, I trust, of recur- 
materials are worked up into articlegs ring to these facts for purposes of flattery. 
and luxury, by mechanics and artisans, il recur them, that 1l may show 
vith their families, constitute its principal if- | young men what may be expected | 
habitants. They are the young mechanics| those who have such models. I recur to them | 
and apprentices of atown, therefore, whose | that I may exhibit, to all who hear me, the | 
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It Grains us oOo; Ol 


und | 
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slaves to England. And slaves and servants we 
our 
lence, until a different and better policy is pur- 
and that policy is—less pride more industry | 
iff” Ep. Mecu. Apv. 


wn 
(iar 


at the opening of the first course of lect 
the Mechanic’s Literary and Benevo'ent Society of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, by Prof. .4. Poiter. 

I need hardly remind this assembly 
of such a 
in event of some public importance. 


’ 





aze 


ces 


lig 
Ss 


eccupied principally Dy an agricultural popu- mechanic. 


lation: sO tis in tewns and cities that 


to 


of 
fluence is to be most powerfully felt, a 
schools 


is 


a 


| 
| 


t 
th at 
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ew {true position, beth political and meral, in| 
years hence, on its industry and enterprise ; which mechanics stand; and the deep interest | 
at its local and general elections; in the sup=| which it becomes us all to feel in their welfare 
all eccasions of public interest or emerzeucy.| to them to prove that manual labor and study 
ifthe town is to be improved, enlightened, | are not; as they are generally thought to be, 
most numerous and active citizens? and ifit| le for a young man to be cultivating 
is to deci 
perity, believe me, that it is among this class ses, drinking deeply from the purest springs | 
foul taint be most widels 1 fatally dit }. ‘igence ard zeal, his daily task in the forge 
i § 1a¢ anc fatally cuiesed, ane ZCal, t Galry ask in > ? 
Tell me, of any town, the intellectual and er at the work-bench. It is time to do away | 
Se 
. sie ges . . ’ a 
tives, and I will tell you the condition of the tendedto estrange from each the laboring 
town itself, Tell me the character of its ap-| man and the student; which serves to perpet-| 
ere long must be. 'genilemen, which. in a country like ours, 
In view of these facts, 1 must profess my | where there are no hereditary prerogatives, 
prevails respecting the intellectual and moral /|tificer of his own fortune, is, I do not hesitate 
welfare of mechanics; and my still greater|to say, of ali distinetions, the most absurd 
dark age) with which some are disposed to| “bhether, as formerly, in a disposition to stig- 
most numerous and powerful class. Who can| ly, in a wsh to exalt manual labor at the ex- 
observe the workings of the social system, or | peuse ofthat which ts intellectual, it merits 
that theirs isa commanding influence?) What | Spirit of our institutions, and to the views of 
class, during the last seven centuries. ocen-| all good and wise men, when I say, that in 
civilization and of constitutional liberty ?| werkingmen and all gentlemen. Li there is any 
Where, amidst the dense darkness of the mid-! disgrace in being a workingman, in one’s way 
and refinements of lite? Who first taught the | effort and industry,-let it attach to him who 
idleness; to substitute the improvement of| Werks with his hands, And: if there ts any 
his estate, and the embellishment of his castle | honor in it, let it not be reserved for him alone 
place of a coarse and prodigal hospitality? him who adds to this the faithful use of his 
Who first supplied commodities for modern| mental and moral powers; and him, too, who, 
between distant, dissimilar, and hitherto hos-| sense, a laborer, still spares no toil, if he can 
’ . . “ > - | : . . . . 4 
trie, nations, and making the Improvements but restore his client to his rights, or his pa- 
ot oat f . y}. 
oft all: And, above all, who first rekindled is stretched upon his couch, in profound and 
the long-extingui hed spirit of civil liberty ?| refreshing slumber, has to keep aniious and 
lit up that glorious spirit, which alone deserves | desk, or in the discharge of official duty,— 
the name of civil liberty, —a_ spiit which de- | let him too, receive his share of honor at the 
rights, andtaught that the state, instead of so few are born to opulence, and none to sia- 
being what ancient republicans considered tion, labor of some kind is the inheritance of 
aggrandizement the freedom and happiness of | eral and enlightened spirit; striving to eulti- 
individuals were to be profusely sacrificed, | Vale his talents, and refioe his taste; ready 
the benefit of all, and responsible to all, alike content while he may win for himself a bright- 
for its faithful stewardship? T'o these ques- er name, and a larger sphere of action; he is, 
wer, It was from the free cities of Europe, | 804, .if he lives, will one day take his place 
founded, sustained, and enriched, by mechan-| beside the proudest of the land. 
their rise. It was these mechanics and Mechanic and apprentice are, still make great 
tradesmen, who first conceived a taste for the |#dvauces in useful knowledge? and why 
ha . : , . ° . 
ted this taste to the higher classes, and sup- First, then, as to the manner in which it 
plied commerce with its rich freights of wealth may be done. You will perceive, here, that 
lesson, not yet fully learned in Europe, of, | accustomed occupations, and that, too, with no 
systematic and successful resistance to arbj-, remission of industry or zeal. He is, in this 
knowing what was due to their industry and ask; and yet he shall have time 
skill, and feel ng that royalty itself looked for means enough, to make great attainments in 
a 
and restless barons, to their prowess and He shall have time : 
wealth, they claimed to be represented in the | failed to discover, before this, that 








it | have required years, 
,| require years, for minutes, multiplied, swell at 


jthe British market, but 


wed him, They depend, rather, on his en- 
y and spirit. To a listless, lethargic, idle 
, you might give ages, and he would ef- 

Z; Where as a man, full of fire, and 

’ great end, seems tghave the 
of converting his minutes io-hours, 
anding every moment, witha miser’s 
care, he accomplishes, in those little frag- 
ents of leisure, which most men think no- 
thing of wasting, works thot might seem to 
And perhaps, they did 


last into years; and many a one, whose apol- 


Jogy it is, that he lost only a moment here, and 
}a moment there, will at{ length find; when he 


reaches the age of fifty or sixty, that these 
little moments have expanded into y€ars, long 
years, which stand a melancholy blank in tLe 
history of his life. It is related ofthe cele- 
brated Madame Campan, that she composed 
one or more of those works, which have been 
so popular, during the brief intervals which 
were accustomed to elapse between the mo- 
ment of her obeying the summons to dinner 
and that of sitting down at le. Lord 
Brougham, whose labors present such a mir- 
acle t» the scholar of these degenerate days; 
who, in additidn to his cares and labors in the 
courts andin parliament sufficient of them- 
selves to overwhelm ordinary men, finds time 
to master all the discoveries of modern sci- 
ence; to take place himself in the very front 
rank of writers and inquirers; nay, to write 
books on natural theology; who can be seen 
at one hour, probing the abuses in the public 
charities of the country; at the mext, investi- 
gating the state of popular education and giv- 
ing to that education, new impulse; and per- 
haps. before the day closes, bestowing a last 
revision on some work designed for the in- 
struction or entertainment of the common peo- 
ple; this man tells us, as the secret of his la- 
bors, that he has work cul oul for every moment, 
and that he never postpones for an hour what can 
be none now. And another name, (John Wes- 
lev,) associated with, or rather, under Provi- 
dence, the source and strength of, one of the 
greatest religious movements recorded in his- 
tory; a name which will ever be quoted as an 
example of energy end moral power,—can 
hardly be recalled, without thinking of that 
favorite motto of his, —always in haste, bul ne- 
ver in @ hurry. 
To be continued. . 
a 
ts on Free Trade, the T 
and Bankrupt Law. 

These subjects have become of renewed interest 
and general agitation. Several of the Agricultural 
Journals have very property entered into the dis- 
cussivp. When farmers derive their information 
from such sources rather than from party 


there will be a prospect of a settled vasis in the pol- 
icy of our country. 


Though ariff, 


‘Lhe co nL promise act reduces the duties to 20 per 
cent ad valorem, that is on the value of the goods 
Ou the supposition that this act is not to be disturb- 
ed, then all those sources of domestic wealth that 
cannot prosper under the 20 per cent protection ore 
to be abandoned. The manufacture of iron, for in- 
our sources of which are inexhaustible, must 
It is by the advocates of free 
trede that those pursuits that cannot flourish with 
nis protection are not adapted to our condition and 
circumstances, and therefore cannot be sufficiently 
protected without detriment to other pursuits. The 
alsity of this priaciple is shown by the supposition 
—ithat Europe should so improve in agriculture as 
to eXport grain to this country cheaper than our tar 
mers could raise it—that the growth of cotton should 
increase so greatly in India as to supply not only 
: compete with 


i 
at of our own country in our markets—that this 


sinnce, 


cease. conteuded 


successfully 


th, 
til 


vast growth of cotton was the result of a state of | 


things just the reverse of that to which our own 
free institutions tend, Su; pose, too, all Furope and 
india exclude our other products from their ports 
Are we to adhere to the 20 per cent duty, and qui- 
etly see our whole country impoverished and depop- 
ulated ? 

The advocates of free trade contend that discrim 
d 


inatiog duties, 
prote et 


and 
unnatural and 
with the ten- 
of mankind 


or those designed to encourage 


certain interests, tend te an 


artificial state of things inconsistent 


deneics of the 


condition 


> 1 
ressea 


progressive 
the 
European countries. 


They instance det 
We contend that an individual 
family or nation does not add to its wealth and hap- 
that 

A 
farmer should not buy cloth of a neighbouring fae- 
tory unless that factory buy bis wool, The organ- 
ization of society in this country is very different 
from that in most countries of Europe. Consequent- 
I the effects of encouraging domestic indusiry will 
not be the same, but probably those of a diferent 
character. The encouragement of our own agricul- 
tural products by prohibiting foreign grains will not 
reduce the laborers on our farms to the condition of 
those in most countries of Europe; neither will the 
protection of our manufactures bring down the op- 
eralives to the oppressed and degraded state of those 
ofthe manufacturing districts of those countries 
The youth of this country enter into our manufue- 
tories under a more advanced of intellectual! 
and. moral culture, and while in them salutary infla- 
ences are brought to bear upon them. The argu- 
ments agai existence of manufactories are 
equally applicable against that of cities. 

Retulintory duties are those designed to compe! 
other nations to adapt their duties to these of ours, 
or to adopt regulations of reciprocity. "Che adoption 
and enforcement of this principle of policy is attend- 
ed with great difficulties, especially if counteracting 
measures are resorted to by the other party. 

Some among the advocates of the principle of 
protection contend that reciprocity in trade between 
this country and most others of the commercial 
world, cannot exist. Suppose we have, for instance. 
a treaty afcommerce with the northern powers of 
Europe, by which their vessels enter our ports un- 
derthe same regulations that ours enter theirs. 
They can builé their vessels as cheap as we can 
Those who sail then requice less wages and less 
expensive provisions, clothes, and accommodations 
than those to which our countrymen are accustomed. 
Consequently they will acquire the greatest share 
of the carrying trade ; and thus we shall encourage 
their shipping interest at the expense of ours. The 
simple and universal law of inter ourse between tn- 
dividuals and nations is, that each preserve its in- 
terest ; und this interest is mutual, reciprocal, and 
the same, provided there is no disparity in respective 
circumstences. Absolute protection is the oe 
ple, and this is to be modified as far as perfect or 
satisfactory reciprogity can be obtained. 

Ii is easily seen that the whole subject is attend- 
ed with numerous difficulties. In legislating, di- 
verse interests and views are to be harmonized— 
strong prejudices are to be combated—foreign cap- 
ital and influence are to be counteracted. What 
ever system is adopted, more or less evils will be 
atiributed to it. To what conclusion, therefore, 
must we come? Is there no certain way of allevi- 
ating the present embarrassed state of this country ; 
No grand and glorious object to be obtained ? e 
answer, ¥cs. The simple and all potent influences 
of intellectual culture, and moral reform and im- 
provemeut. What figures ean enumerate the pro- 
tecting effects, on trade, commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture, of the temperance reform? What 
imposition of duties could add so much to the resto- 
ration of stability, and to the permanent wealth of 
the nation? What law could Congress pass that 
would be attended with so many, varied and blessed 
effects? “Will the Bonkraopt Law liberate half a 
million of our citizens from bondage and open be- 
fore them the bright prospects of active life? Has 
not the temperance reform liberated a far greater 
number from a more dreadful bondage, and restored 
them to the happiness of well ordered industrious 


piness unless its own interests are secured, and 
im accordance with the existing state of things. 


state 


.} 
ist ine 


|lives ? 


Which is the more sublime spectacle, the people 
in convocations petitioning Congress to enact a uni- 
form bankrupt law, or solemn resolves that 





yovt of ts and churche s, and on| and improvement. And, above all, i recur 
elevated, who can do it, so effec tually, as is incompatible, that it perfectly practica- 

ie in morals, intelligence, and pros- he highest talents nursing the noblest to ll 
that the leprosy will first break out, and its! olf knowledge, while he still pursues, with dil | 
moral condition of its mechanics and opera- that unworthy prejucice, which has so long 
prenitces, and I will tell you what its coadition | vate that distinction between workingmen and | 
amazemeit at the apathy which so generally -and where every man must be, at lst, the ar- 
amazement at the contempt (worthy only of a| and pernicious, However it originates, 
look down on this most useful, and in cities, | metize all labor, or whether, as mure recent- 
peruse the records of the past, withor eling only execration. I give but utterance to the 
ples a more prominent place in the history of this land we are, or at least ought to be, all 
dle ages, first arose a taste for the comforts | lo respectability and uselulness by means of 
feudal lord to encourage industry, instead of toils with his brain, as well as to him who 
and the cultivation of personal refinement, in| Who wields the axe or the hammer; but let 
commerce, thus opening friendly intercourse though not a mechanic, nor, inthe ordinary 
and discoveries of one the common property | tients to health; and him, while the mechanic 
or, rather, let me say, who, for the first time, | Wasting vigils, preparing for his place in the 
manded = written guarantees for individual hands of the republic. In this country, where 
it,—a stupendous idol, to whose honor and all; and whoever pursues that lebor, ina lib- 
was but an agent, or servant, appoivted for, for every good word and work, and never 
tions, history returns one and the same ans—| in the nicest and highest sense, a gentleman, — 
ics and tradesmen, that these blessings took|° But how can young men, situated, as the 
arts and comforts of peace, who communica-| should they do it? 
and utility. It was they who first taught the | suppove the young mechanic to continue his 
trary power. - Enterprising and intelligent, | respect, to all that the most scrupulous could 
protection against the insolence of haughty useful knowledge. 

‘ You 

councils of tue state. Thus arose the tiers, achievements do not depend upon the 


papers, | 


srade,” have been included uneer the protecting 


population of some | 


(other, carry out and sustain the great and redeeming 
principle that renders sacred the character and the 
very emotions ef an honest maa’ Which wonld 
correct the evils of the eredit system more effectually 
and lastingly, the benkrapt law or the practice of 
the non-prosecuting an honest debtor?  Whieh 
would have the most elevating influence on char- 
acter? Which would call forth the greatest efforts 
to meet engagements, a pledged character or the 
protection of the bankrupt act? We are decidedly 
friendly to a general bankrupt law asa humane act, 
and greatly calevlated to elevate eharacter in pro- 
curing credit. The final result will be beneficial, 
provided it has the effect of diminishing litigation. 

The conservative effects of education, morals and 
religion, ow the business affairs of a nation, are eith- 
er overlooked or very slightly cousidered. We are 
simple enough to believe that ihe Gospel contains 
information on the wealth of nations as mech supe- 
rior to that of Adam Smith, as infinite is superior to 
finite wisdom. Universal education. an elevated 
and improved state of morals and religion, do more 
even dirceily to enable us successfully to compete 
with other nations, and to perjetuate our institu- 
tions, than all the enactments of legislatures can do, 
so long as the simple moral principles that lie at the 
foundation of Naot and happiness are unheeded. 
Compare the effects of all the years of legislation on 
the subject of intoxicating liquors, wiih those of the 
law of love as exhibited in the temperance reform. 
Under the former the evil increased ; under the lat- 
ter, it is not simply decreasing, but varied blessings 
follow in the train. For halfa century the repre- 
sentatives of the people have been devi-ing a gen 
eral bankrupt law to correct evils existing through- 
out the nation. Much money and time have been 
spent in devising plans, and yet the evils and their 
attending consequences increase. Who does not 
see that if as many m+ rehants of this city as recently 
came together, either for or against the bankrupt 
law, would pledge themseives to discriminate be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty in all their business 
transactions, they would set a “hall in motion” that 
would roll over the land until effects were produc- 
ed not unlike those of the temperance motion ?— 
W ho does not see that there gyould be 
tion and prudence in solic iting credit ? Who can- 
not see that there would be greater punctuality in 
payments, and more willingness to make honest 
and early assignments when under embarrassments? 
Who so blind that he could not see that litigation 
would greatly decrease, and be confined to its legit- 
imate purposes? In proportion as the people carry 
out the American system of correcting evils and sus- 
taining their institutions by the voluntary principle, 
the less intricate and numerous will be their 
and more settled will become the national policy.— 
U. S. Farmer. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


From our Correspondent. 
In alluding to the Fund of 817000 which has ac- 


laws, 








cumulated in the Treasury from the sales of lands 


I 
not aware that it was already disposed of by stat- 


set apart for the bevefit of primary schools, I was 


ute law, and that the simole interest accruing 
from it, has been heretofore included in the Bank 
| Tax, and given to the schools jointly with that ap- 
propriation. It wil! continue to goin the same di- 
rection and the several amounts, on divisions would 
| be so minute, that its appropriation for school Li- 
| braries in all the Districts in the State, would make 


approve of the plan ot School Libraries, and are 
only waiting “to do some great thing,” would re- 
Should the interest get up to | 


| 
| 


ject it altogether. 
ten thousand dollars, the idea might be broached, 
in faith of a better reception. 

A trout supper at the Augusta House, last week | 
brought up the subject of our interior fisheries, and | 
from the conversation [ learned something of their 


great importance. I do not know that any attempt | 





has been made to approximate to their valoe, but | 
| 


all must be convinced that our brook, and river anc 


lake fisheries are of no little worth to the people o! 


J 
our State, 


Our interior fisheries have been the subject of | 


much Legislation, and the “ pickerel in Joe! Bean’s 


mill-pond ® and“the troutin the brooks in Bel- 


In 1840 the number of Fish 
which 


shield of the statute. 


iu 
icts amounted to one hundred al; of were 


passed, embracing 


The Salmon 


of Dennis River have since hal special legislation 


repealed and a general law was 
he whole interest in its provisions. 


in their favor, and the shad and alewives in other 
streams,claim more protection than the general 
act affords them. The number of Fish acts is on 
the increase, and may again come up to 100, in 
round numbers. 

I am informed by Mr. Swan of Gardiner, that the 
pickere! were not originally found in the streams 
which empty themselves into the Kennebec, on its 
Western side, but were abundant in those which 
came inoen the Eastern side. They were put in- 
to the Cubbesee mil! pond at Gardiner, by Hon. R. 
H. Gardiner and have increased with wonderful 
rapidity since that period, about fifteen years since, 
in three years from which time they were canght 
abundantly. The late Gen, Chandler procured and 
placed them in a pond in Monmouth about the 
same period, and they multiplied with great rapidi- 
The pickerel is a fine fish, and 
geis his living by swallowing other varieties, and 
will, even with cannibal ferocity, devour the small- 
erot his own kinds. He may well be called .the 
shark of our iniand fresh water seas. Pickere) 
fishing is rare and exciting sport, and is best in- 
du'ged in on cloudy, murky days. They bite shar- 
pest in duil weather, and what is singular take the 
bait most readily when full in body, apparently from 
recent feeding. This is inferred from the fact, 
that those canght in abundance on cloudy days, are 


ty in its waters. 


more cau- | 


so small acommencement. that the Districts, which | 


| fession, liberal in his own opinionsand tol 


\lor, and the Ladies look athun with the 


esteemed, They ore-called Toggers ang are mg 
dy in taste, evidently coused by the bottom pop 
Lake, which fi, black mud. There ig 1), Pa 
trout or togue, the brook trout and the Sa'p 4 
Trout, all found in this Lake. The Sy!) n i ; 
ig most esteemed, the togue least. Thor, ‘ - 
side a m4 our Lakes which exactly Seven F 
the sea , ane isthe same in size, shape i 

_ of a emall size, but exactly >a 
ing alt water Lobsters in shape, are a 
in Moose Head, and in the other Lakes in th, Yen 
ero parts of the State. They are perf ¢ 
tures of those taken on the sea shore, py: 
the resemblance extends to the flavor of 
has never been tasted. 

I may be spinning too long a Fish story, but the 
fishing interest in the interior of our States i. 
never yel received that attention it really de ervce 
[ wish my imperfect notes, gleaned from the aay 
versation of others, may be the means of c1y:,, 
some of those, who are practically acquainted with 
our interior fisheries to impart a measure of t),;, 
experience to the people through the pu! 

I was not present at the Legislative board .) 
Monday, for two good and sufficient reasons,‘ 
first is, Twas out of Town, and metaphys; ™ 
have demonstrated that spirits, cannot occ), to 
distinet points in space at one and the sane ti, 
and from this want of double capacity, even a 
islative “ notability” is not exempt. The second 
is, J was out of health, and as the day was blusteriny 
and my medical supervisors attentive and in‘erest. 
ing, I was quite indisposed to weigh anchor ani 
quit nding at quarantine for a ride yo the Capi 
unprovided with a “clean bill of health.” 

My complete restoration was effected by a doao 


Minis. 
“ hether 
the Meat 

' 


lie Prees 


) 


' 


La 
en 


of Tho:s nian 
Cayenne pepper, zinger, salt and hot water 


Medicine, a fiery compound 
n 
red hot nostrom, quadruple fire, produced its « }, 


gitimate effect,” forsuch was its influence » 


lent 

my sleeping facultics,that during the night [dr 4 

in fla 
P 


ed all Water Street in Augusta was 


2 


This bea's the Homoeopatheic Doctors, 


' 


, 
‘only put out fire with fire, whereas my four { 
dose of fire-water inflamed not only the whole ps. 
tient, but set the whole Town in a flame. 

if any of the “hot crop” faculty are desirn 


a certificate of a wonderful cure, with all ite pro. 





gre sve fiery phases, di ly recorded, | hold my: 


lin readiness, to make the attestation in due { 
|I doubt ifthe calender of steam portions, or | 


| 
long record of “ Rum Sweats” can deta’) 


leta:l 


4 


a oT 


. ae 
|“ wonderful,” “ astonishing,” “ surprising, 
| | 


% . , 


expected” and “ miraculous cure.” 
| 


. = 


Mr. Kavanagh was honored by a mission t 
| 


. 


Catholic Kingdom of Portugal, by President 
eon, and continued in that station during the 
inistration of Mr. Van Buren, up to the ps 

the inaugurition of Gen. Harrison, when he 
signed his stat.on and returned to his native 

try and birth place. His mission was succ 
and creditable to himself, and its results ad 
This 


Roman Catholic by religions education and 


geous to his government. gentleman 


cral 
wards honest differences of 


sentiment in others 


‘he honors which he has received, both from 


; 


| political friends in Lineoln District in electing 


to Congress. and to a seat in the State Senate, re- 


flect equal lustre upon his constituency and t 


himself. It is ancxhibition of the humanizing 


fluence of libera! politics! principles, which s: 


g of creeds an 


— 


away the qvas) coverin 
} 


1 Carma, + 


enter into, an rivhily estimate the 


Mr. 


pri Ci 
which sway the heart, Kavanegh is a bacl 


wna? 


e’¢ 


; Connoisseurs, 


Tue Norta Eastern Bounnarny Qurstioyx 
one of great and not o1 


the State of Maine, but to the eptire Un 


tmnomeutous interest, 
ion. 
vexed question greatly retards the sele an 
tlement of the public lands, lying on our nori! 
fronier. Our yonng men will bardly ventur 
the Aroostook Country, in the imminent ¢ 
hata hasty collision between Maine and the B 
all betteriments 
aud accomulate! stores, into the muiments an 


ish provinces, will convert their 
conveniences for carrying on War. 
Tue Aroostook Country is the best soi! and is 
covered with the heaviest and most valuable growl) 
of wood of any portion of New England. I[tis! 
reality, what the Western Priiri: 8 mig!t be 1! cov- 


ered with various d ber 


lescriptions of valuable tio 
and all capable of being readily marketed, Doctot 
Jackson in his geological Report, saye, it wil 
the future granary of New England; and t 
who are acquainted with the Agricu)wral 8 

of Doctor Holmes, will need no further 

to convince them of the surpassing fertilily ot 
whole Aroostook 


urance 


as 
region. Its capacities for | 
growing of wheat are equal, if not superior to thos 
of the famed Genesee F That such a vast a! 
valuable tract of country should remain in the stat? 
in which rude nature fashioned it, and all Sy re" 
son of a contested boundary line, and for an alms! 
indefinite term of years, is inthe least effect, U'y- 
ing to the patience of our people and our 8 
Government. 

The Boundary Question is one which ‘he entire 
north, the New England States espec ally, are '0 
terested in urging towards a speedy and final st! 


te 


sats, 


sate 
Lave 





full of fish and other substances, which they feed 
on and at such times, they take the barbed baic| 
with great eagerness. Those taken in clear wea- 
ther are Jank and lean in habits, and swallow the 
bait in a ha!f,—reluctant manner. 

Mr. Barnard of the Senate, from Oxford Dis- 
trict informs me that trout of a Jarge size are ta- 
ken in abundance in the Lakes, which form the 
sources of the Androscoggin river, Taey are salt- 
ed in barrels, and enter largely into the consump- 
tion of the setilers in that reg’on. 

Mr. Frost, the Assistant Land Agent has enjoy- 
ed fine fishing in bis business excursions among 
the Lakes, Ponds and streams of the interior. 1 
learn from him that the much esteemed white fish 
is taken abundantly in Fish river, and in all the 
Rivers, that pour their waters into the St. John. 
This Fish is mentioned as a delicious edible by 
Miss Mar.ineav and Mrs. Jameson in their works 
on America. The inhabitants where the white 
Fish is obtained, live on them without ever tiring 
of them, and eat them as regularly and constantly 
as we eat common bread or potatoes. Rich as they 
are, they never cloy the palate, but the appetite for 
them grows with what it feeds on. The people on 
Fish River take them in the night, by means of 
nets, They are attracted by the light of a pine 
torch and can be dipped into a boat with ease and 
rapidity. Their common size is from a half to two 
pounds. 





they will, in their business intercourse with each 


tlement. The North Eastern portion furnishes ‘!¢ 
finest opening in the whole country, for New Eng: 
land young men of industrious and enterpri=!"f 
habits. Let the Line of 83 be run marked and cs 
tablished beyond the reach of controversy, and th? 
north west angle of Novascotia placed where" 
really belongs on the summits of the high !an’s 
which divide the St. Lawrence and the Atlar'¢ 
waters, and all the entire northern portion ° 
Maine, will rapidly be settled with a valuable ard 
a hardy Agricu!tura! population. Western ("" 
gration would cease from New England, ané''° 
strong men of the North would find the best fi'é 
in which to exercise all their physieal powers," 
their mutual capacities in the rich valley of the 
Aroostook. 

If the mission of Lord Ashburton, as has bec" 


suggested, includes this vexed question, it is te be 
desired that his Lordship, instead of adding '° the 
long delay already suffered, will proceed at "°° 
to his business and establish and settle it fore’ 
on the basis of right and justice. Marne asks noth 
ing more than her just rights, and she wil! accept 
of no terms of settlement which shal! imp ir ot '” 
fringe upon them, It ie feared that the spe! 
British Minister has “ private griefs ” in the shape 
of violated obligations, for money loaned to re!" 
in his mission to this country, which wil! sadly te 
pass upon the time necessary to be devoted the 
public interests, He is not more the specia! Mu- 





The Lake Trout in Moose Head, are not much 


ister of the British Crown to ovr Governm=nt, !* 
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» te the special Minster of ie House, Baring vad 
Rrothers te their numerous debtors, composed of 
g,vereign States, King corporations, and individ- 
ual merchant firms. In that Tourt the charge of 
the spceial Minister will ba likely to yield to the 
. stereats of the Banker, and between the two our 
Boundary difficulties will jog on to another and fi- 
nal arbitrat on—the last resort of Kings, which a 
lirtle further delay will insure, ‘hs 
I: is hoped, however, that the General Govern- 
ment will see the necessity of doing speedy jus- 
tice to Maine, and redress forthwith the wrongs 
che has borne quite too long. 
The members of the Legislature are beginning 
ook anxiously towards home, and from appear- 
ances, this week, perhaps the middle of it, will 
-Jose the session, The major portion are desirous 
of being once more inthe bosom of their families, 
comforted by their wives, and greeted by their lit- 
tle ones. ‘The dear delights of home are growing 
more attractive day by day, and the day when both 
Houses shall adjourn without day, is anticipated 
) considerable interest. It will be a day long 
to be remembered in the annals of both State and 
domestic economy. Every rising sun begins a new 
dav, and its setting brings the dear absent one’s one 
day nearer. Those whohave no “entangling al- 
liances” which have been passed on by the statute, 
have in some instances, sweet-heart-attractions, 
differing in kind, but equal in degree. There are 
others, independant of home, who with sailor-sus- 
ceptibility of heart, finda mistress in every port. 
They will, with ready hand dash the tears from 
their faces, which parting from their last “first im- 
pressions” may cause, and severing the cable cord 
of love at a blow, make for their accustomed har- 


h 


to | 





will try its validity. 


wont untie, or prove a “slip knot,” may be rudely | with considerable severity of remark. Mr. Smart | 
severed by Fate’s glittering blade, of more than ona former occasion, introduced some poetical stan- | 
Damascus edge and temper; and the “ true lovers | 79s intoa speech and Mr. Dickey offered the follow- 
like the hang-man’s noose, comes readily to ing doggerel after his matrimonial amendment had 


knot” 

nought, unless there is a neck in it, and, even in| 

that event, the giris will sometimes, turn the yoke. 
The business of Legislation begins to look like 


More in amount is daily registered 


winding up. 
by the Captions, & Sec retaries,Clerkg & Reporters, 
work all the time, by double entry. We begin to 


Anoth- 
er week will prove a settler, and we trust “ settle 
up” and finish the records. ‘The next account will 
running account” that will fast “ foot up ” 


see through to “ the beginning of the end.” 


be a“ 
at home. 

The Committee on the Judiciary are desirous of 
adding enother Judge to the Supreme Court, and 
the aiders and abettors of the plan, argued serious- 
It was said that the amount of lit- 
igated business in our Courts is so great, that jus- 


ly in its favor. 


tice suffers by inevitable delay ; and it was averred, 
that the saving of time and expense by the addition 
of another Judge, would more than pay his salary, 
(8 1200.) 
any light, and expressed themselWwes desirous of 
bottom of the new Court 


The opponents denied the advantage in 


testing the bone and 


Judes, before adding to their number. “™ The lat- 
ter day ” reasoners prevailed, and the additional 
Judge was not added. 

Tempestin a T'ea-pot.—The Rev. Mr. Judd 


delivered a Lecture last (Sunday) evening on the 
evils of the American Revolution, and the whole 
town is in a ferment. The Legislature, this morn- 
int, have voted to dispense with his further service 
us chaplain, and all because, I suppose, the man 
preached the that pure 


Philanthropist and peace man, the late Wm. Lapp, 


doctrines which minded 
of Minot, promulgated for years, that he denounced 
all wars, offensive and defensive, and consequently 
all who engage in them. The members of the Leg- 
isluture, with a few exception, felt that patriotic glow 
of indignation, which so frequently swells the bo- 
som, of chimney corner heroes and exhibited it 
accordingly. I was not present at the Lecture, and 
of course know nothing of the sentiments it con- 
tained, excepting what I can gather from the myri- 
ad oaths, and the thousand and one imprecations 
which have been poured out upon the poor Priest’s 
devoted head. From alll can learn, from hearsay, 
I am inclined to the opinion that the Legislature 
went beyond its province, and that the members 
have male themselves as ridiculous, as they declare 
the Parson vile. 

It is said that the fame of Was'ington and the 
heroes of the Revolution was aspersed. I wonder 
if those, who drove Parson Judd out of his chap- 
laincy, for this imputation, would defend the fime 
of Washington, were they in New Brunswick, sur- 
rounded by black guard blue noses, ‘They could 
tere test their patriotism and their courage. But 
the petty reputation for patriotism gained by hunt- 
ing down a village Parson by “ special Legislation,” 
for preaching treason, is so cheap that paltroons, as 
weil as brave men, may come in for a share. 

The idea that a man, among us, can asperse the 
character of Washington and the fathers of the 
Revolution, is to me, so absurd, that I do not feel 
called upon to defend them. 


reply is silence—golden silence. A man who should 


look through a smoked glass, or wear a green shade 


over his eyes, and declare that the sun did’nt shine, 
would be deemed foolish, or insane. 


chaplain, for preaching the doctrines of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, why not expel those of the 
chaplains who preach Abolition doctrines, They 


attack the Constitution, denounce slave holders, 
(and the great and good Washington was a slave 


holder ) and preach disunion, and by parity of rea- 


soning, should be cut off from the high privilege of 
praying for the people’s servants in Legislature as- 
The one can be no more absurd than the 


sembled. 
other. 


We talk much of freedom of opinion and congrat- 
ulate ourselves that we are wiser, and better, and 
more tolerant than our fathers. The Catholics and 
Protestants dont run each otler as they used to do. 
‘The Rack and the Dungeon is not called in requi- 
sition for the punishment of heretics,—aud we dont 
banish Baptists or whip Quakers as the Puritans 
did. We only bring the despotism of public opin- 
1on to bear in all its foree upon those who utter no 
popular sentanents. We exp2l them from office, 
and forbid them to pray in our Halls of Legislation. 
That is all! In old times the body was tortured. 
Now public opinion is invoked, and’ “ the iron en- 


ters the soul !” 


If those who are so ready to defend the dead he- 
roes of the Revolution, would give evidence of 
‘heir courage in defending the soil those heroes 


rested from British authority, from spoliation and 


encrouch.zent, they would show their courage Ly 
less yaunting, but by surer demonstrations, Their 


acts in that event, would prove their words sincere. | cedar swamps. These individuals were deemed in} 
The British possess a portion of our State, and real- | popular parlance “Almighty rich,” though the ma- 


ly,I care more about wresting that from foreign 
crimination, thanI do for defending the reputation 
of our Revolutionary worthies from attempted 
imputations which cannot affect the dead and neod 
not provoke the living. 


the question whether they will elect by ballot, Reg- 
isters of Probate and Sheriffs. 
as an appendix tothe County Officer Bill, and was 
supported by the supporters and opposed by the 
opposers of that Bill. 


been discussed. It provides for placing the avails 
of the Portland Institution for savings in the hands 
of Trustees, or assignees, as it has sunk a good por- 
tion of the deposites, which have been entrusted to 
it. ‘The Senator from Hancock, Doctor Bridgham, 
who utters a fund of good things, thinks the title 
ought to be changed and the Bank be called an 
Institution for Loseings, as the poor people, who 
have from time ta time deposited their hard earnings 
there, have lost the majority of their funded cash 
property. This would be adapting sound to sense, 
as proved by an experience, which sounds sad in 
the ears of those who there, had entrusted almost 
their all. 


pealing that portion of the revised Statutes prohib- 
iting pedlars from selling their wares, passed the 
House, this afternoon by a large majority. 
Dickey of Strong, who is a trader, pulled his choler 
up, and moved an amendment to the effect, that 
bor. Should there be any “real investments,” the | pedlars be authorized to solemnize marriages. Mr. — , 
“attachment ” may hold, though time and absence | Smart of Troy, who stands God-Father, if he is not | eyed Institution to the present time. , 
The Gordian knot, though it| the real Father of the Bill, opposed the amendment | !€ss intended for political economy, as applied to po- 





since learned that they were “not vut of the ¥ vvds,” 


jority of them have since discovered thenselves) 
“Everlasting poor.”—Much, if not most of the i 


ing fund, the b>ttom of which has not been reached 
tothis day. Banks, were then granted, not to per- 
sons who had money to insert, but to those who 
wished to hire money. Money borrowers not money 
lenders, were those favored with Bank Charters. As 
an instance in proof that this was “an axiom” with 
the Legislature of that year, certain individuals of 
North Yarmouth, possessing undoubted wealth, pe- 
titioned for an act of incorporation, conferring upon 
them Banking privileges. The town of North Yar- 
mouth is inhabited by Farmer Fishermen, who pic- 
kle down fish and spenish mill dollars in equal quan- 
tities, and plant ‘potatoes and specie in the same 
hill, sure of receiving four fold increase on the first, 
and lawful usury on the second. There was, on 
correct banking principles, no better petition, nor 
one backed up by equal capital, presented to the 
Legislature, for the dojlars, the real shiners, were 
ready to “shell out” from shot bags and long stock- 
ings. But the “axiom” of the committee run con- 
trary instead of counter to this application. The 
petitioners were lenders and not borrowers, and 
therefore had no “wants” to be accommodated, by the 
desired permission of the Legislature. The peti- 
tion was consequently rejected, as “ the North Yar- 
mouth people didn’t want a Bank,—they had money 
enough without one ;” a fair specimen of the econo- 
my which has governed Legislation on banking 
from the establishment of the first incorporated mon- 
It was doubt- 


A Resolve has passed submitting to the people 


This is considered 


An act in relation to institutions for Savings, has 


The pedlars’ Bill, as it is called, or the Bill re- 


Mr. 





litical parties, i e, partisan economy. But political 








and have ever since remained fast in the bogs and | sai 





















n- 
crease of 1836 was merely promissory, and most of, 
the real capital invested, has proved a regular sink-| 4 


















































































































































































been rejected. 


To my mind the best 


Then the man 
who would defame the heroes of the Revolution, 
would be regarded, ia like manner, as mad or idiotic. 


If Mr. Judd is to be expelled fron his office of 


| 


“Q Liberty ! Where art thou fled ? 

And echo answers, Where ? 

The Pedlar Law must be repealed, 

The people so declare ” 

With open breast and shaven head, 

And wisdom so divine, 

Hector of Troy now takes the field, 

“ Having his eye on time.” 
This amendment was ruled out of order.—The 
Senate hold a Session this evening. 

Tuesday, March 15. 

I called at the Governors’ room last evening, af- 





ter the close of the evening session, and found the | 
Executive surrounded by avery pleasant portion of | 
It seems that a number of ladies, | 
who attended Dr. Leffingwells’ Lecture, planned a 


his constituents. 


surprise upon his Excellency, which was sprung up- 
on him, in a most perfect manner. The Governor | 
is, an always happy and ready man, and suffered | 
with most 
I judged him, as enjoying 
a most grateful captivity, and the victors were in 


himself to be taken in his own room, 
cheerful acquiescence. 


like manner, pleased with their spoil. 





Executior dictatum was put in requisition in a} 
manner that caused all to enjoy themselves, and | 
we luxuriated on Executive patronage, we accept-| 
ed and appropriated bribes, openly and without cov- 
ert, in the shape of oranges, raisins, figs and other 
good feed, and instead of being corrupted, the ac- 
cepters felt improved. The forage was of the best 
kind, and was appropriated to personal and private 
uses, in rather a public manner, by the President of 
the Senate, Mr. Parris of Oxford, Adjutant General, 
Ex-Marshall Smith, and other private and unlegis- 
lative gentlemen. ‘The Ladies enacted the Gover- 
nor, and the peoples’ Governor was governed, and 
performed the obedient subject in his own castle, 
according to the constitution and declaratory Laws. 
This pleasant Gubernatorial spree, continued up to 
a late hour, and time in its progress, was forgotten 
till its finger mark pointed to milnight, when the 
convention of both sexes, adjourned without day. 

I send your paper the States’ Prison Report, I 
have not had time to get nto il, but you may enjoy 
leisure and opportunity to get into it abstractly. In- 
deed, Prison birds are, mostly abstractionists of the 
practical order, unlike those of Virginia, who are 
abstract theorists only. 

The Militia Bill passed the Senate yesterday, 
Monday Evening. I suppose, like all Militia Acts, 
its intended action is to benefit, elevate, raise and 
advance &c., the character of our Militia, and that 
it will act in reality, in accordance with all previous 
acts, in making the Militia still further, a bye word 
and areproach. Every Legislature, since Maine 
become a State, has expressed a wonderful anxiety, 


and exerted itself “to do something for the Militia,” 
and that has always been “something” wrong. 

Our Militia system is the only despotic feature 
ot our government, and while it is intended to sup- 
port and protect, is, from its very construction, op- 
posed to the letter and the spirit of our republican 
institutions. 

Our soldiers under a free Government, should re- 
ceive an equivalent for their services. Men are 
not called out to Legislate, or make roads for the 
State, without being paid in full for their services, 
and they should not be required to bear arms for the 
protection of the property of the State, and that 
property go untaxed for their services. 

The Bank Bill,—The Senate referred to the next 
Legislature. This was hardly to be expected, as 
the bill was the result of much labor, had occupied 
considerable time in the House, in which body it 
had been amended in some particulars, and con- 
tained as was confessed on all hands, savory and 
salutary provisions. 

The history of Bank Legislation, is a record of 
curious proceeding. The Legislature of 1836, was 
importuned for Bank Charters, from every part of 
the State. The committee of that year declared 
“that there is no axiom in political economy more 
clearly established than that in every county, the 
currency will accommodate itself very readily to the 
wants of the community,” an axiom which is as true 
in relation to rum drinking, as the currency. The 
want is the limit of the supply, and consequently 
the wants of the petitioners were to be complied 
with ; the committee and the Legislature exercis- 
ang a due “discretion,” which sometimes, means 
personal partiality, or political favoriteism. If the 
increase that year, did not equal the wants, as ev- 
idenced by the demand, itis because the “ discre- 
tion” of the committee, and the scruples of the 
Legislature interfered in some cases. Those who 
were in “want” of Bank charters that year, were 
men just emerging from speculation, who had made 











themselves rich on paper, though some of them have 


| parties have found greater waste than economy, to 
be the result of all such Legislation. 


terests of the whole people ; but partisan economy, 
or the economy of political parties, selfish and res- 
trictive, gives all its advantages to the successful 
side—“ our side,” as tre party in power dubs itself; 
and the result proves the economy a mistaken one, 


Enlightened political Economy consults the in- 


and the end is waste. The petitioners from North 
Yarmouth Jost their Bank and thereby saved their 
money. 

The Banks chartered in *36 have proved in most 
instances losing speculations, as they were founded 
and basedon the gains of speculation, and have 
passed away with the other effects of the wild land 
Mania. They are surrounding their charters, and 
reducing their Capital stock. The stock holders 
and Bill holders, are included in the general loss. 
Not only credit but capital has sunk in the experi- 
ment. 

The House have referred the Militia Bill, which 
passed the Senate last evening tothe next Legisla- 
ture, so that nothing, “ in relation to anact” will 
be done for the militia this year, whichis a singular 
defect in the history of our State Legislation. 

The Resolve providing for a new Senatorial ap- 
portionment, has been under discussion this (Tues- 
day ) afternoon. Mr. Patterson wanted to amend it 
in such a way as to make it strictly adhere to Coun- 
ty lines, and allowing varying and alternate repre- 
sentation, where excesses of population exist, in 
sucha way as to make it equal. This amendment 
which appears to be constitutional, nearly to the 
letter, was refused. 

Mr. Kavanagh moved to amend, by striking out 
all after “ the Sth line,” which only leaves Waldo 
amended, and the other Districts remain as they 
were last year. This amendment isin accordance 
with the opinion of Judge Shepley, who regards the 
Senatorial apportionment, or that portion of it, which 
took the greater excess from Waldo, and gave it to 
the smaller excess of Kennebec, as constitutional. 
This amendment prevailed, 14 yeas and 9 nays. 

The Kennebec Senators, Messrs. Otis and col- 
leagues, were excused from voting on the various 
amendments, for the reason, as assigned by Mr. 
Clough, that, they had doubts upon the Constitu- 
tionality of the Resolve, as the apportionment of 
Jast year was made for ten years, and by the Con- 
stitution should not be impaired. Mr. Pullen would 
not ask to be excused, but was willing to strike out 
all contemplated in Mr. Kavanagh’s amendment, 
and then would vote, to strike out the remainder. 

Mr. Otis spoke at considerable length against the 
passage of the Resolve, as amended and was replied 
to by Mr. Smart of Waldo. 

The Resolve passed to be engrossed at the 
evening session, after some discussion. 

Wednesday, March 16. 

A Bill was reported a few days since by the Com- 
mittee on Literature and Literary Institutions, au- 
thorizing School Districts, to establish Schoo! Li- 
braries from money’s raised for that purpose, or from 
donations of books or money, and to appropriate a 
portion of the money, not exceeding ten per cent, 
of the amount, received from the State, for that 
purpose. This Bill the House referred to the next 
Legislature, which perhaps, is better than indefinite 
postponement. It is alittle singular that consecu- 
tive Legislatures should thus obstinately refuse to 
permit the School Districts, to establish School Li- 
| braries ; but so it is, and crying over, will not amend 
such actions. ° 

The Committee on Literature and Literary Insti- 
tutions have referred the petition of Waterville 
College for aidto the next Legislature. A report 
on the state of the finances &c. of this Institution, 
has beenmade by Mr. Brapsury, of Calais, a 
member of the Literary Committee. I did think of 
making an abstract from it, but on reading prefer 
sending the report itself ; for no abstract can do it 
justice. Such is its meritof style and sentiment, 
that I hope it will readily find place in all the news- 
papers in the State, not so much for promoting the 
interests of Waterville College, for that is seconda- 
ry, but that its valuable suggestions, beautifully ex- 
pressed, in relation to the subject of popular educa- 
tian, may obtain the widest circulation among the 
people. 

The subject of education is one that interests our 
farmers more than all other classes beside. We 
need learned Agriculturists, men who will combine 
science with labor. Our Colleges heretofore have 
turned out Lawyers, and Doctors, and Clergymen, 
without number, and this is not said to the discred- 
it but in praise of our Literary Institutions. Our 


d that possesses the. Tt is ufteu times 
there are too many professional men in 


ture. But these very professional men 
e by the people—the votes of the Far- 


generously given to confer popular honors 






Men, in addijion to pcssessing the good 
hich are common to all men, that the | e>- 
© ready to confide their political and their 
rests to them. I would be glad to see 
hers in our Legislature, and I would have 
edand intelligent, as well as honest. 
nt farmer,or an ignorant Lawyer or 
DCtOF, Instead of being a benefit isa curse to this 










hy class or calling in a Legislative body or | 
assembly, are for the most part the dupes 
Ogues and the tools,or rather the levers that 
€rs work with. 

r farmers look to Waterville College, for I 
tmay be made a valuable institution for 
iT trust you will give your Agricultural | , 
h early opportunity for reading Mr. Brad- 
Sonclusive, convincing and able Report. 
olve apportioning the State for Represen- 
fo Congress has been under discussion most 
renoon (W ednesday }—Various amendments 
hes have found utterance, and talks about 
par ders,and all the stereotype phrases which | 
ciins use, long after their effect has passed 
The amendments were severally rejected, 
and thé motion of reference to the next Legislature 
iled, and the Bill passed to be engrossed, yeas 20, 
nays # 

Bills to be engrossed, and enacted, and Resolves 
to be finally passed are literally the order of the day, 
and are geing through with all proper rapidity. The 
Legislature seems determined to rise this week. 
The House has been engaged on the Militia Bill, 
and I am told, for I did not hear the debate, that it 
was rare sport. One speaker, a clergyman, seemed 
to think that the girls ought to be enrolled at 18 | 
years of age—something I suppose they would not | 
object to; in case they could muster on the same | 
roll with the youngmen. ‘They would like to “ bear | 
arms” in company with “the fellows.” The Par- 
son thought the lady troops, the female foot, would | 
require extra drilling to fit them for active service. | 
Indeed, he did not speak very favorably of the sex. 
He thought a man with thirteen sons was rich e- 
nough, he himself had six sons; but a man with 
thirteen girls he considered in a bad fix. The Par- 
son would hardly stand a chance for the Chaplaincy, 
should the ladies muster with the soldiery, but he 
would be more likely to train with the baggage. 
The sister-soldiers would drum him out of the camp 
for treason to the sex. 

There would be one point gained by enrolling 
the girls with the soldiers, Nullification and seces- 































































Union, would be condemned to perpetual celibacy 
“without benefit of clergy.” All such incendiary 
petitions would become inflammatory in action, and 
be laid with fiery debate under the fore-stick. 

I walk up to the Kennebec Dam mornings, for 
there is a saw mill there, and the roar of water falls 
and the rattling of saw mills is my familiar music. 
An agent from Massachusetts is engaged in cutting 
up and getting out ice in the pond above. The 
work is done by horse power and machinery, and 
in an incredible short period of time. The ice is 
river, and already a mass is collected equal in size 
and solidity to the abutments of the Kennebec Dam. 
A house is to be erected over it to guard it from the 


and South in vessels. It would be too hard in these 
Washingtonian days if this ice were to be used in 
cooling mint juleps and gin-cocktails and brandy 
slings. 
convert this conservator of the good things of life 
Its legit- 
imate purpose is to cool butter and sauces and pure 
creams. I understand the agent is a Washingtoni- 
en, and I hope he won’t let his ice speculation run 
to a bad end, and compel it to utter the plaint— 
“T'o what base uses may we come at last.” 
The Hawker’s and Pedler’s Law has been up this 
afternoon, and has elicited some discussion and a 
little show of wit. This Bill is one that his excit- 
ed no little interest in the State, and the popular 
feeling, from the votes, is strongly in favor of the 
Law. One Senator thinks Pedlers have a fine op- 
portunity of studying “human nature,” and says 
that if a certain clergyman of this town had peddled 
6 months he would never have preached such a dis- 
course as the one which gained him a rebuke and 
expulsion from office by the Legislature. The Leg- 
islature, in that event might have learned “human 
natur’” from a similar pursuit, and had better start 
on an excursion for its improvement and the advan- 
tage of the people as soon as may be. Had the 
Legislature been off peddling a week ago it would 
have been spared the miserable and mawkish exhi- 
bition, it made of itself on Monday in its futile at- 
tempt at immolating and inflicting martyrdom for 
opinion’s sake, on that unfortunate clergyman. 
These itinerant store keepers are quite a numer- 
ous class, and they have bought rags and sold rib- 
bons, till all the old ladies and young girls are out 
in favor of their being licensed. Amendments were 
offered and refused, and the Bill passed to be en- 
grossed by a considerable majority. The glorious 
era of Free Trade and Pedlar’s rights is consumated. 
I suppose this will be the last of my Legislative 
communications, for before another week, or by the 
beginning of another week, the Legislature will 
“take to itself wings and flee away.” I shall prob- 
ably remain a little period for the purpose of having 
a pleasant time with the Kennebec girls—in the 
course of which good time, I shall visit the beauti- 
ful village of Winthrop, as early next week as may 
be. 
The course of legislation has furnished me with 
some materials for future use, which I shall -ommu- 
nicate at moderate leisure. As Legislative Corres- 
pondent my “occupation’s gone,” with this para- 
graph, and it only remains for me, in that capacity, 
to bid your readers an affectionate farewell. 
——e—- . 
The Revised Stututes provide that Justices of the 


Peace and Mintsters of the Gospel shsli, in the 
month of April, annually, make a return of all mar- 


into a most potent and pernicious poison. 






. edgar to the Clerk of the town or planta- 
n where suc 








the favorites of the people, and properly so. A good 
Lawyer, a good Doctor anda good Clergyman, are 
three very good things, and that town or village 





are attempted to be excited against them, they are! 




















wen ty where they were selemnized, and 
akes may cecar.— Eastern Argus. 








bill for altering the apportiodment of the Senate. 


m. It is beeause professional men are ed- 3 Senators. 


trui-t with three. 


thereto, to be be taken from 3d district, 
ed to 6th. 


ton, taken from the 14th and annexed to Ist district 
and annexed to 2d, (Cumberland ) 


nexed to l4th (Oxturd.) 


Suliar people and the State. And ignorant ' 


town of Carthage, shall forgs the 13h disiriet. 


pendently ot their object. 
respectful and affectionate tribute to their memory — 
and as tending to keep bright some of the interest. 
ing links that connect as with those remarkably ev. | 
dewed and noble men. 


higher considerations. 
monifold sins—how far we fall short of a faiihful| 
fulfilment of the duties and obligations resulting | . “ . . 
from our relation to God, aud which the reception of Eunice Carr. in Enst Readfield. 
aud enjoyment of His blessings impose upon us, we 
see abundant cause for deep humility, sincere pen 


tion, fusting and prayer,” become a matter, not only 


our various labors and enterprises with success 
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NEW SEN!.TORIAL APPORTIONNI NT. 


The following are the principsl provisions of the 


—__— 


Leip Wanted. | 
GIRL to 70 housework. For particulars enqaire 








The severe! towns and plantotions of Waldo, w-| /4 a: the office. ¢. 
gether with the towns ef China; Albion, Clinton, } 7 ae 
Atbion Gore and Clinton Goie, to form a distriet— Notice, 





The remaining towns in Kennebee another dis. + A 


The island of Matinicus and those eontigueas 


The towrs of Parsonsfield, Cornish and Liming. | 


The towns of Standish and Baldwin from 14:); 


Bridgton. Harrison and Otisfield from 2d and an- HAVE a few bushels «fthe last importetiona from 


/ , the B! ok 3s é i li: 8 cei T 
Jay and Wilton taken from 13th and annexed to the Red half ted he Sian peg Rha het orl — 
, - ° . i i Su O° 


4th. 
= ss ° I have the Blank Sea V heat of Payeon 
Phe remaining towns of Franklin, Ww 5 ’ : ’ 
Hians’ Unportaiion, all clean from tou! seed, or 


nearly so, wiieh | wish Lo sell, ELWVAtl WUOb. 
March, 1842. uwid 

I ir i ot Rees — — . — 

FOR A DAY OF | niall BE ag = se Sale. 

P bli 4 Py a ee t i Vi2 in Wort ayne, near the Sevthe Pie. 

ublic Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer. | \ tory and Mills, one bhandred and ten or hety' esas 


There is a beautiful propriety in the observance | of good land ineluding wood lot and orchard, well fen- 
of customs instituted by our Pilgrim Pathers, inde- ced, house, barn’s aad out houses, a good well of wn» 
li may be regarded as a | ter and brook which never fuils. Cowa, horses and 
arming tmplements all cheap and terms of payment 
easy. Vor farther porti-ulars ref rence may be hud to - 
Comfort C. Smith. on the premises, Swid 


ee ee 


fore last, 


except the 


a. | 
A Proclamation. 





Our annual fast, however, involves addition il and | For * nie. 

When we reflect upon our} . of ° 

T pob'ic auction on Satard ty the 16th day of April 

next, atone o'cloc: P. M.. atthe dwelling house 

Fight acres of poe- 

turing land, and a shcve@ makers shop, situated in Last 
| Keadfield, i is a part of the Benj unin Care farm, 

s SA\.UCEL WHITE, Administrator. 
Wiothrop, March 7, 1842. 10 


itence aud need of Divine forgiveness ;—‘humilia 





of obvious propriety, but of moral necessity. ‘ BP ..c8 ar 
Aitiibelaamem at ieee wn, uaa oe: Gvods at Reduced Prices. 
cibly are we rewinded of our dependence: and of HM f WVPATERS will sell his present stock of WW’. 4. 
the indispensableness of God's blessing to crown! * e Goods and Groceries, Domestic Dry Goods &e., 
If his customers andthe public gen- 


be revaced prices. 

Well may we, therefore, while humbly acknow!.- j erally, willfavor him with acull, they will fina goods 
edging past errors and seeking their forgiveness, | &t prices which will give satisfaction, “He will sel! good 
unitedly present our su; plications to the Throne of | %0!asses at 23cis per gallon, 38 Shong ‘Tea at 60 cts 
Grace for all needed future good. | per lb, Green Tea at 60 cts per Ib Coffee 1Olba for 


| first night turning the lightestred or grey hair to a 
sion would become absolute, and the wretch who dark brown, and by repeating a second or third night, 


would propose or petition for the dissolution of the | '° ° bright jet black 


an acre of ice can be cut up into “frosted cakes” | 


Such uses would mar its crystal purity and | 


riages Solemnized by them (certifying the names of ; ely in the Mai 
educated professional men, are among the Jewels of the parties, their place of residence and the date of | be publixhed three weeks successively in aine 


marriages have been solemnized. 
vested to mention this provision 
» by the old Statutes, returns of marriages 
be made .o the Clerk of the Courts for the 


In accordance therefore, with a long established | 
and venerated custom, L have appoin ed, by the ad- 
vice of the Exeentive Council, Tuunspay, the 
seventh day of April rext, asa day for Public Hu- | 
miliation, Fastingand Prayer. And the good peo- 
ple of this State are r quested to assemble, on that 
day, in their respective places of public w ship for 
the usual religious services of the occasion ; and to | 
abstain from all labor and recreation inconsistent | 
therewith. 
GIVEN at the Cousci, CuampBer, in M@ausra, th 

ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord | 

eighteen hundred and forty-two; and in the gixty- | 
sixih year of the independence ot the U Sintes.. 
JOUN FAIRFIELD. 
BY THE GOVERNOR: | 
Pair C. Jouxson, Secretary of State. | 
ee 
Chi! ye red Meadsand gre}! | 

Phenomenon in Chemistry. | 

EAST INDIA HAIR DYE. 
Colors the Hair, and will not the Skin!!! 


This dye is in form ofa powder which in p'am mat 
ter of fact may be applied to the hair over night, the 


Any person may, therelore, 
with the least possible trouble, keep his hair any dark 
| shade or a perfect black : with a positive assurance thal 
| the powder, if applied to the skin, will not color it. 
There is no trouble in removing it from the hair 
as in all powde s before made. By an oversional 
application, a perso. turning grey will never be known 
to have a grey hair! 








who monufactures it, whois the ce/cbrated chemist, 
Dt. Comstock, author of Comstock’s Chemistry, 
Philooophy, avd many other works wel knowa and 





We do not care who rai's at os for speaking t':e trath, 
thongh it should affect our profession. We would 


was, if we did know that it woald cure a painfi! mual- 
ady, than one we knew the component parts of, an: 
| did not know it wonld dows any good. Now this is 
\the ease with Rheumatism. We do knew 





that any physician of our acquaintance would say #s 
much for any remedy he w ould prescribe. We there- 
| fore take it apon as to tell this fact ; and if they do not 
think so, we are quite sure every poor Rheumatic sull- 
lerer will, at least afier he has used a bottle, Itmay b 
had at 71 Maiden Lane, and the oath of a mogistrate 
there seen, showing that the proprietors have just paid 
| $200 cashto know how to make tt. It hos cured 
‘cripples of 19 years, with contracted cords and near!) 
| doable beat bodies.—-.V. VY. Express. 
Mra. Dartey—Yoor MAGICAL PAINE FEX- 

TR ACTOR is certainly the most important predaction 
for the cure of burns and all other injuries. 
greatest confidence I commend it to the whole world. 
Every family ought to have it... [dreadfully sea'ded my 
| leg and foot, and for eight days and nights was in the 
greatest agony ; a friend knowing its power, got me 
|some, which as soon as applied | became easy—in four 
days could walk aboat ; all witnesses were astonished 
Half a box cored me. CATHERINE MARVIN 





seh arewes. 

In Houlton, March 2d, Mr Roswell Hale, former- 
ly of this town, to Mrs, Hannah, widow of the late 
Harrison Houlton, of Houltaa. 

In North Yarmouth, by Rev C. ilobart, Mr. Na- 
thanie! Lufkin, to Mrs. Sarah Hanson, On the 7th, 
by E. G. Buxton, Exq. Mr. Abner Tuttle, Jr, to 
Miss Olive A. Libby, all of that place 














DKeD, 
Io North Yarmouth, 9th, George, eldest son of 
Capt. J. Buxton, aged 15 yrs and 5 mos, 
In Paris, 2d inst., very sOddenly, of. the influenza, 
Mr. Levi L. Twitchell, 34; Ist inst., Abba, adopt- 
ed daughter of Mr. G. G. Waterhouse, aged 4 yrs. 
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BRIGHTON MAKKET.—Monday, March 7, 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot] 

At market 225 Beef Cattle, 600 Sheep, and 5% 

Swine. 480 Beet Cattle unsold. 

PRICES—Beef Catiie—Last week's prices were 
not sustained, and we reduce our quotations. A 
few choice Cattle 86; first quality $5.5); second 
quality 4 75 a $5; third quatity 3 75 4 4 50. 

THEEP—« Dull." One lot of Weathers at 2 25 
250 and $3; alot at $4.4 50 and 85. 

SWINE—A selected lot at 4 and Sc, and a lot at 
33-4243-4c¢. At retail from 4 1-5 to fic. 











a 


—- 








For Sa.e at Auciicn. 

TILL be sold at Public Auction, on SATURDAY 

\ the 16th day of April next, at one o'clock P M. 

at the Farm reecutly oecapied by the late Isaac Nex- 

son, a lot of Farming Implements, consisting I part of 

Pioughs, Harrows, Cultuvators, Ox Yokes, Chains, 

Cart, Double Horse Cart, Grain Cradle, Chaise and 

Harness, Wogon Harness, Sleigh, Ash Piank, &e., to- 

gether with a lot of o'her articles. 

Teraie made known at the time and vlace of sale. 

Winthrop, Match 18, 1542. soe 


KENNEBEC, as.—At a Court of Probate ho'den at 
Augusta within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the second Monday of March, A. D 1842, 
ETSEY GRIFFIN, widow of ISAAC GRIFFIN, 
late of Gteen, in sai! County, deveas: d, having 
made apptication for an allowance out of the Personal 
Estate of said deceased, ; 
Ordered, ‘That the said Widow give fotice to all 
personsinterested, by causing a copy of this order to 








Farier printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a 

Probate Coort to be held at Avgusta in said County, on 

the first Monday of April next, at ten of the clock in 

the forenoon, and show foere, if any they have, why 
me shwold not be allowed. 

en . W. EMMONS, Judge. 


Atrae copy. Actes’: F. Davis, Register. 





Directions complete with the | 


it These farts are warrented by the gentleman | 


widely ce'ebrated by the public. | 


that the | 
warming influences of the sun, and in due time it | Indian Vegetable Elixir and Hewe’s Nerve and Bone | P!#°ing their funds tn some productive branch of indus- 


; ¢ : : lee anles lia ‘ a mene ; 
is to be taken through the Lock and carried West | Liniment will cure the Kheamatixm. We don't know ry, to select jeliciously, among plausibie claimants. 


With the | 


$1, Sagar from 12 1-2 to 16 lbs for Sl, Raisins from 
20 to 30 Ibs forest, &e. &e. 
Just received and for sile 12 boxes fresh Oranges, 12 
Drams fresh Figs, at the Corner Siure, Market Square. 
\ugasta, March 30, 1842. 4wld 


Netice. 
ye AS Thadeos W. Foss on the 2!st of Oct. 
IS41, did transfer and assign all bis interest in 
the Co books of Gould & Poss to Uriah Fosa of Leeds, 
and said Uriah bas transferred and assigned the same to 
ne—therefore all persons indebted to the firm of Gould 
& Foss are hereby notified that they must settle the 
sume with me as | have the Co. books. 
HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, Feb. 26, 1842. 
Notice, 
be subscriber hereby requests all persons with 
whom he has unsetiied accounts, for Carding or 


—— 2 


Cloth Dre sing, of six months standing, to call and se’- 
tle, and those whose accounts have bern st: nding one 
year, or more, to make immediate payment 


Winthrop March 3. 1842. JU. MERRILL 


Important Work. 
Now In Press, and wi'l shortly be published. a 
Dictionory of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES. AND MINES.. 
BY ANDREW URE, M De FR, #.. &e. 
dilusirated with 1,241 Engravings ! 
TE 'ITIS is, ungu: stionably, the most popaler work of 
the kind, ever published, and a book most admira- 


| bly adapted to the wants of all classes, of the comman- 


ity. ‘the tollowing are the important objects whieh 


| the learned author t vdeavors to an comp ish -™ 


‘ j ° . j , io ale i >| yy . 
article. . Phere is no coloring im this statement, as one Ist. ‘l'o instract the Manufacturer, Metallurgist, and 
can eas: y test. Tradesman, inthe principles of their resprctive pre 


| Cesses, =v us lo render them, inre lity, the macters of 

ltheir business: and to emane ipute th in fowa state cf 
bond ige to such as are too co monty governed by blind 

| prejudice and vicions routine, 

2\y. To afford Merehan's, Prokers, Dryealters. Drog- 

| gists, and Otlicers of the Revenue, characteristic de- 

| scriptions of the Commodities which pass through their 


eker aut-and-pi ester . . - ‘ {sod 
taken eat and piled upon the Eastern ban’: of the | rather ase an article though ‘ve did wot know what it | "ds. 


Badly, By exhibiting some of the finest d: velopments 
of Chemistry and Physics, to lav open an ercellent 
| practical school to stadents of these kindred sciences 

| dthly. ‘To teach Cupitalixte, who may be devirous of 


Sthly Vo enable gentlemen of the Law to become 
| well acquainted with the naturecf those patents Lewes 
which are so apt to Live rise to litig lion 


| Gthiv. ‘To present to Legislators sach a clear expos. 
| tion of the staple manufactures, as may dissuade them 
| from enacting lawa, which obst vet industry, or cherish 
one bran h of t, to the injary of many others, 
And, instly, reader, intent, chief: 
ly, on Intellectaal Caltivation views of many of the 
| noblest achievements of Science.in effecti: g thore grand 
translormations of matter, towlich Great Britain and 
| the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
jand power, among the nations of the earth. 


lu give ihe yenera 


| The latest Stetistics of eve ry lmnport n' obj et of 
| Manufacture, are given from the best, and usual y from 
| Official aathority, at the end of each article 
| ‘The Work will be printed fromthe second London 
| Edition, which sells for 12 a copy. It will be put 
jon good paper, in new brevicr ty pe, and will make 
j about 1400 pyges. It will be issued in twenty one 
}semi monthly numbers, (ia covers) at 25 cents each, 
| on delivery, 

oye any person. sending os five dollare, at one 
| time, in advence we will forward the nambers by mail, 
post paid, a= soon as they come trom the pr as. 

‘lo suitagle Agents this aflords a rare opportanity, as 
wo ean pat the work to them on terms extraerdinar- 
\ily favorab'e. In every manufacturing town, ond ev- 

ery village, thr nghoutthe United States and Canada, 
| subseribers can be obtamed with the grentest facility. — 
| Address, post prid, La Roy Sunderland, 125 Fulton 
| street, New York 

| * *fo every editor who gives this advertisement 
| entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
| copy of the whole work provided the papers contain- 
‘ing this notice be sent to the Mew York Watchman, 
|New York, 12w 9. 


' 

' 

| Ns is hereby given, that the subscriber hae 
| LY been daly appointed Administrator of the Estate of 
ISAAC GRIFFIN, Inte of Greene, in the county of 
Kennebec, deceased test te, and has andertaken that 
jtrasthy giving bonds asthe law directa; All persons 
| therefore, having demands against the Pstate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; 
and al! indebted to said Estate are requested to muke 
immediate p:yment to 

EPHRAIM GRIFFIN, Adm'r. 
Greene, Feb. 7, 1842. 


~ Lewis’ Arabian Mair Oil. 





ats 
NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, an! 
afier success!u!l experiments, the subscriber ix induced 
to bring it before the poblic, fully assured of its intrinsic 
worth and ifs ability to sustain itself among the no- 


merous competitors for pablic favor It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy state. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the hair 
are not entirely dead, 4t will invigorate them and pro- 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness It 
is a labor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
place longer'and look better than it otherwise would. 
Wigs and ‘Top Pieces. Ladies’ Puffs and Curls, and ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of buir kept as me- 
mentos of friends are mach improvd by i, and will 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally applying 
if. Tt is a pore and astorai article without any mixture. 

Prepared and soid by. the Sole Proprietor, SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Hellowell. 

Sold also by JE. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Braneh, 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Lilith, Wood 
& Co Winthrop.. * 652 





ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
—— Se - eexe ‘ 
The Princess. 
AN ORIENTAL PAIRY TALE 
(Concluded. ) 
CHAPTER 111. 

Years passed by, and Florella,in her se- 
cluded home, was constantly acquiring new 
mental and personal charms. She passed the 
days in toil with Armand, and the evenings 
were spent in listening to words of instruction 
from Orzando. He taught her of Nature, its 
beauty, instruction grandeur and mystery; of 
the much which is known, and the still more 
which is unknown; he bade her observe its u- 
nity and variety —for he told ber that the wa- 
waters which boldly dashed on in the moun- 
tain cascade, or calmly slept is the same as 
those which rose in silver mists to meet the 
rising sun, or glowed in gold and purple hues 
as he suuk in the western sky; and were also 
the sume vs those which reflected the dew- 
drop’s ciamond lustre, or veiled with their 
black vapors the tall surmits of the storm- 
gathering mountains. He told her of the 
light—how various in its beauty; and of the 
sublimity of the far-off ocean, which she had 
never seen. He told her of the trees—of 
their thousand routs which take up nourish- 
ment, and the little pores through which it 
passes into the trunk and branches. He 
showed her the varied forms of leaves, as they 
differ in every plant, ever untike, and ever 
beautiful. She saw the delicate net-work, 
traced by the little fibres upon them, and she 
said, ‘My father, they are all beautiful.’ 

He told her of the various rocks, minerals 
and metals; and also of the strange beauties 
of other climes. But she loved best to listen 
tohim when he took ber beneath the clear 
blue sky, and pointed to the stars of heaven. 
'fe grouped them in constellations, and poin- 
ted to her Arcturus. and Orion, and those who 
dwell ‘in the chambers of the south.’ This 
was a favorite study with the shepherds of the 
Orient, and ‘Orzando the wise’ was behind 
none of his cotemporaries. 

Fiore!la’s days passed thus peacefully away, 
but Armand was not satisfied. ‘Youth will 
soon pass away,’ said she to Orzand», ‘and is 
our child to enjoy so few of the pleasure of 
girlhood? Would that she had some loved 
sister, or friend, to share her studies, and join 
with her in recreations,’ 

‘l also grievethat her lot should be so lone- 
ly,’ replied Orzando, ‘but we can introduce 
her to the maidens of the valley. They are 
simple, modest and virtuous, She cannot see 
wrong in them, or if she could, might we not 
depend upon our own native purity of mind, 
aud the lessons which we have taught her, to 
keep her still unsoiled?’ 

Armand assented, and from that time Flor- 
ella ming!ed with the low-land maidens, who 
received with tributes of honor and affection, 
this lovely addition totheir humble circle. 
She onited with them in holiday sport, and 
evening dance, and song; and none were gay- 
er than the sprightly and nimble Florella 

And she learned in her intercourse with | 
others, not only that she was surpassingly | 
beautiful, but also to be proud of that beauty. 

Oh! it was asad thing to see that form, 
growing daily more brilliant in its loveliness, 
enshrining al-oa dark spirit, whose shadow 
had already tinged her young heart! Hither- 
to she had borne unconsciously ‘the spell of 
loveliness;’ but now she marked the difference 
between her companions and herself; and 
when she saw the glance of adinisation, or 
heard the sigh of envy, she rejoiced that she 
was not in appearance as they were. She 
grew daily more vain, and thirsted more ea- 
gerly for praise and adulation, and bedecked 
herself with jewels and finery to attract the 
notice of those who love all outward show. 

But she failed not inthe duties of home. 
The lesson taught in her childhood was ne- 
ver to be erased. She was still the untiring 
help-meet, the watchful attendant, the affec- 
tionate daughter; and it was these virtues 
which blinded her doating guardians to grow- 
ing faults. Orzando’s flocks had increased 
under his judicious care, until he felt himself 
the possessor of wealih, and Fiorella was his 
only child. Could he not afford to indulge 
her new wishes and increasing wants? and 
of what use was wealth but to make her hap- 
py? And Armand herself twinea the coral 
around her neck, and placed the bright pearls 
in her hair, and encircled her*wrists and an- 
cles with golden bracelets. Then would she 
kiss her with a thrill of pride, and thought not 
that such kisses were betrayers to destruction. 

Fiorella was very vain, but she thought not 
of evil, though she knew that her heart leaped 
for gladness because none could shine in or- 
naments like hers. Orzando and Armand in- 
tended no wrong in ministering to the grow- 
ing flame; but there was still a more watchful 
eye upon Florella. 

There came a fell disease among the shep- 
herd’s flocks. One by one did they waste 
and die, and care and experience alike proved 
ineffectual to preserve them. A gloom came 
upon Orzando’s brow, and a change upon his 
spirits; and he told his wife of the poverty 
aad ruin which would inevitably come upon 
them. They spoke not to Florella of the grief 
and fear within their hearts, for they feared 
that the merry laugh would cease beneath 
their roof, and the light fade from that joyous 
countenance. —e 

But the dark shadow fell upon her, and she 
was sad because they were so, and when at 
length they told her the cause of their sorrow, 
she miogied her tears with theirs. She with- 
drew from her young associates, for their 
merriment was now but mockery, though she 
endeavored to appear cheerful before her par- 
ents. 

But when the midsummer festival was to 
be kept, the maidens came to Fiorella, and 
entreated her to join once more in their gay 
pastime. She yielded to their solicitations, 
because she saw that her dejection increased 
her parents’ and joined them again in their 
thoughtless hilarity: but she retired early 
from the gay scene—for neither the praises 
of her beauty, nor the admiration of her jew- 
els, could afford her pleasure. 

That mid-summer eve was in truth most 
lovely; and as the fair girl sped alone on her 
homeward way, she stopped even in her sad 
loneliness to admire -a scene which an angle 
in the path revealed to her. Before her was 
the lake which received the waters of the 
mountain streamlet, whose murmurs were 
heard in the distance; but it was lying now 
uurufled by the slight breeze which whispered 
through the aspens. The bright moon, which 
rode in an unclouded sky, threw its soft radi- 


———— ee 





ance upon the calm suriace tll it looked as if 


over-spread with a sheet of silver, of which the 


shadows of the encircting rocks and trees for- 
med the richly-traced bordering. The high 
rocks shone in that brilliant light, like ribbed 
masses of precious ore; and the waterfall in 
the distance sparkled like a torrent of gleam- 
ing quicksilver. 

There was a very lovely nook, formed by 
the rocks which receded in that place, and 
curved around and arched over the little prom- 
ontory thus*made in the shore. — There were 
many vines twining among the interstices of 
the rocks, and pending from the arch they 
formed above; but the green sward beneath 
was smooth as the pavements of a monarch’s 
hall. 

Florella had learned that this was a fairy 
haunt; and as she heard the sweet chiming 
music from its recess, she hastened forward, 
intent upon gratifying her curiosity. And 
now what a scene of enchanting lovelines met 
her view! There were large beautiful fire- 
flies, joining together and forming at times a 
serpentive line of light, which moved graceful- 
ly around the grotto. Then would they 
change into a smaller wreath of golden flow- 
rising to the roof, and then descending to 
separate into numberless little wheels and 
circles of living brightness. Then would they 
separate again, and, attaching themselves in 
smaller numbers to the tendrils of the vines, 
form there a thousand clusters of quivering 
brig!itness. 

‘The rocks themselves seemed changed to 
crystal, interspersed with spars of opal, in 
which the light glowed, and changed, and 
played inccs atly, throwing a rainbow beauty 
upon all around them. . 

A beauti‘ul band of tiny beings were trip- 
ping in light, fantastic measures upon the soft 
sward, and keeping time to their own sweet 
lays. One by one they joined the merry song. 
ance formed into a more perfect circle around 
the tallest and fiirest of the group, till it was 
at length completed; and they all united in 
chanting the following 


CHORUS OF THE FAIRIES. 


When the moonbeams sleep 

On the breast of the lake, 
And the light winds creep 

Over glen, and through brake ; 


ers, 


When the breath of the night-flower 
Ig scenting the air; 

And for mortals the hour 
Brings a respite from care ; 


When the sound of the waters 
Is heard from the hill, 
And, saving those voices, 
All nature is still; 
Then, then is the hour for the elvin band 
To waken the echoes of fairy land. 
And the humblest sprite 
May share the delight, 
As we gladden the night, 
When the moonbeams are bright, 
With a dance on the green, 
Around our fair queen. 


For a merry and frolicsome band are we, 
From tabor and grief and perplexity free ; 
With nought to molest our innocent glee, 
And happy as none but the fairies can be. 


As they ceased, they parted again, and the 
queen,coming forward to the head of the 
group, caught a glimpse of Fiorella. Her 
orm seemed to expand, as she assumed an air 
of dignity in the presence of a mortal, and 
every vestige of merriment vanished from her 
vountenance. She advanced towards our he- 
roine, whose eyes fell beneath her quick 





keen glance, but she was reassured by the 
softness of her tones, as she said, ‘What do 
you wish, Florella ?’ 

The young girl spoke not at first, for as 
she raised her eyes again, she stood spell- 
bound by the nearer view of that excessive 
loveliness. ‘The bright tiara which encircled 
her brow, gleamed with minute specimens of 
every precious stone. Her light green dress 
waved with the slightest motion of her elas- 
tic limbs, and her mantle of silvery gossamer 
fell in graceful folds around her. 

Florella had been before bewildered by the 
enchantment ofthe scene, or she would have, 
hurried in terror from tne spot; but now, 
though her fear subsided, she could not collect 
her thoughts sufficiently to reply. 

‘There have been tears in your eves, and 
the paleness of sad thoughts upon your cheek,s 
repeated the fairy queen. ‘Has misfortune 
befallen you, Fiorella?’ 

‘Then Fiorella told her why she had left her 
young companions in sadne-s, and stained her 
cheek with tears. And the fairy said, ‘Know 
you the fountain which nourishes the plants a- 
mong the white rocks?’ And Florella repli- 
ed, ‘Ihave been there seldom: it is called 
**The fairies’ fount.”’’ 

And the fairy said, ‘Gothither at break of 
day to-morrow, and gather the herbs which 
dip in the edges of the water: and while they 
ure yet fresh and moist, give them to the flocks 
and the disease shall be stayed. But what 
shall lL have now that I cause not the herbs to 
wither, northe fountain to dry away, ere the 
morning shall come?’ 

‘Alas!’ replied Florella, we are now in pov- 
erty. I have nothing to give—.othing but 
the jewels with which | have adorned myself 
for the festival.’ 

‘Give them to me,’ replied the fairy: and as 
Florella handed them to her, wijh a pang of 
agony which she could not repress, she heard 
her say, as she turned from her, ‘Vanity isa 
plant whichsprings up from the richest soil, 
and amidst the fairest Mowers; but it bears the 
canker-worm which shall destroy all their 
beauty, unless it be itself uprooted. This time 
also she has done well in resigning that to 
which her young heart clung so fondly; and 
the lessons of adversity will be remembered in 
prosperity., 

Florella turned away, and pondered on these 
words; and she felt that in the misfortunes of 
the past she should see a punishment for the 
feelings she had indulged, and a promise that 
better days would come, if these lessons were 
notin future disregarded. 

She resolved upon amendment, and lay that 
night upon her little couch in the fond hope 
that her command of herself in this test, 
would be the source of renewed good fortune, 
and happiness to those whom she loved. 

She hastened at dawn to the fairy-fount, 
and gathered the fresh herbs for the flocks; 
and when they had eaten, the disease was re- 
moved, and Orzando was from that time bies- 
sed with his former good fortune. Happiness 
also returned with hope and comfort, and 
Fiorella was once more the light-hearted and 
gay. She jeined again the low-land maidens, 
but she never attempted to outvie them in 
beauty of apparel. Indeed, no one now was 
clad so simply—for she never wore other or- 
nament than the wild-flowers which she placed 
amidst her seft, dark tresses. But still she 
was ‘Florella the beautiful,’and the epithet 
wasnow more wilingly accorded “than when 





she shone in the splendor of costly ornament. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The governer of the province in 
zando resided, had a son. The pf 
manus was beautiful, brave and a¢ 
ed; and, better than this, he was also wis 
good. He loved to mingle with the people 
whom he would one day govern, to learn their 
wants and share their affections, to rejoice in 
their posperity, and endeavor to alleyate the 
sorrows of adversity. he 

One evening, as he passed thro’ the hamlet 
at the foot of the hill on which Orzando resi- 
ded, he heard the songs of the village mai- 
dens, and, giving his horse to an ant, 
he walked forward to wh€re Fiorella and her 
companions were dancing on the green. At 
the first giance, his eye singled her fi the 
group, and, though he had seen the fairest of 
the highborn maidens of the kingdom, yet nev- 
er among them had he witnessed one go lovely. 
As he rested his admiring glance upon her, 
he knew that it could be no other than ‘Flor- 
ella the beautiful,’ for he had previously heard 
ofthe lovely daughter of ‘ Orzando the wise’ 
and ‘Armand the good.’ Py. 

The girls ceased the song and dance, when 
they became aware of the presence of their 
prince; and when Hermanus observed their 
silence and confusion, he apologised for his 
intrtsion, and turned away. But after that, 
there were many nights when the young girls 
saw a noble form hovering around the scene 
of their sports, and there were glances cast 
upon Florella, which told them aud her what 
was the attraction. 

On? evening she left them earlier than u- 
sual, for dark clouds came flitting, ayer the 
moon, and the rising breeze portended a 
storm. As she gained the moun‘ain path, 
which led to her highiand home, she became 
aware that she was not alone, and turning 
hastily around, she saw that she was followed 
by Hermanus. When he met her glance he 
stepped forward exclaiming, ‘You are alone‘ 
Fiorella, and there are storm-clouds in the 
sky. Let me accompany you to the angle in 
the path, and then I will watch till you have 
entered the cot.’ 

There was something so kind and respect- 
ful in his manner, that Florella could not be 
offended; but she did not answer, neither did 
she request him to leave her; for though ev- 
ery look and action were regulated by the ut- 
most deference, she felt that they should not 
be there together. It was the first time he 
had ever spoken to her—but there had been 
looks which can tell far more than words; and 
now her heart thrilled within her at the sound 
of his voice, and she felt a sort of dreamy 
happiness while walking by his side, as if she 
were walking with some bright creation of her 
slumbers. 

As she turned the angle in the path, she 
bade him adieu, without lifiing her eyes, and 
then sped with a fairy step towards her home, 
When she reached the cottage she turned to 
view the place where she had left him, and 
saw by the lightning flash, which played up- 
on his jeweled sword, and shone upon his 
snow-white plumes, that he stood there still. 

She received in silence the congratulations 
of Oizando and Armand upon her narrow e- 
scape from the storm, and when they saw the 
fever-flush upon her cheek, and the wild 
sparkle in her eye,they bade her retire to her 
couch, and calm the agitation which they at- 
tributed to fear and exertion. 

Florella laid down, but she could not sleep. 
There was a dizzy excitement, in her brain, 
and she rose again, and opened the casement, 
thatthe damp wind might fan_her_ heated 
brow. The storm pa-sed away, and the 
moon-beans were brightly glittering from the 
dripping rocks, and upon the rain-drops 
which bestudded the trees. ‘The deep 
crash of midnight thunder” had now given 
place to the soft whispers of the western 
breeze, and she endeavored by a contempla- 
tion of the calmness which had fullowed the 
convulsion of nature, to-allay the tumult in 
her heart, 

Afier that night, Hermanus became the 
constant companion of Fiorella upon her re- 
turn from the valley, and he succeeded in se- 
curing her confidence, and dissipating her 
diffidence. Now they parted not in silence at 
the angle of the path, but often would linger 
to repeat those last words, which came crowd- 
ing for utterance; and once Hermanus almost 
unconsciously pressed within his own that lit- 
tle trembling hand. 

Orzando and Armand knew not of this. 
Florella could not tell them. She tried to do 
it, but her heart sunk within her as she en- 
deavored to reveal its secret, and the words 
died away in half audible murmurs, upon her 
quivering lips. Was she in adream? She 
hardly wished toawaken Was she guilty of 
error? Her own soul rose up as witness to 
its purity. 

But Hermanus—was he wrong? She 
thougnt, nay, she knew he meant no harm; 
but if he did, the first dark look, or too famil- 
iar word, should be her warning. She felt 
that there was an enchanting spell around 
her, and she could not break it now; but then 
the task must be an easy one. 

It was a fearful thing to see the strong fac- 
ulties of that noble mind all under the influ- 
ence of one absorbing passion; and had Or- 
zando and Armand known of all this, they 
would have watched their treasure with je«l- 
ouscare, Rumor, indeed, bore to their ears 
the tidings that Hermanus admired Florella, 
and they were pleased that her legeliness 
could attract the notice of their prince-—but 
of more than this they were unaware; and e- 
ven calumny itself forebore to cast its dark 
shade upon the names of Hermanus and Flor- 
ella. But there was still a watchful eye upon 
that inexperienced girl. 

One night, as Hermanus turned to leave 
the spot, whénce he had been watching the 
light folds of Florella’s robe, as she entered 
the cot, he was startled by the approach of a 
little old woman, whose stunted form was 
shrouded in a close bonnet and cloak, She 
advanced fearlessly to the prince, whose rich 
habit must have proclaimed his station, and 
said sternly, ‘There are beautiful flowers in 
the palace garden: would you pluck the 
mountain floweret, to enjoy awhile its beauty, 
and then cast it away, to die of neglect and 
scorn: ‘i 

‘Tell 
pbince. 

‘You are drawing the waters from the 
bright stream, until the swelling tide is whe 
ly at your disposal. But beware that thos 
waves find not an unanticipated barrier, 
they may rush back to their source | 
noise that will disturb your own peac 

‘I understand you now,’ replied Hermanus. 
‘I have sought and gained the love of Florel- 
Ja; but believe me, that I would la yn 


me what you mean.” replied the 
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life to shield her from harm, and that 
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am willing to devote to her happiness.’ 
_ *It is well,’ said the old woman; and tur- 
ning into a thicket, she disappeared, 

ermanus believed that he had now seen 
the fairy queen. He knew that he was near 
a fairy baunt, and he had heard that Fiorella 
was a gift to Orzando and Armand from the 
litle elves. Indeed, he almost believed that 
her uncommon beauty, grace and intellect 
were the favors of supernatural beings; and 
had he wished, he won!d not have dared to 
harm her. He felt that his own happiness, as 
well as her; depended upon an honorable u- 
nion; and the next time that they stood alone 
beneath the pure light of the moon, he took 
her hand, and requested that it might be made 
forever his own. 

Yes there they were—he the prince and 
suppliant, and she of whomthe boon was 
craved was but a shepherd’s child. Florella 
gave him her hand, neither humbly nor proud- 
ly—tor she stood with him. beneath the holy 
light of stars, as woman should ever stand be- 
fore the man whose lot she is to share, with 
the feeling that affection had made them equ- 
al; and that though to all the rest of the world 
she was but a lowly peasant maid, yet that to 
him she was what no one else had been—what 
no one else could ever be. 

The blessing of Orzando and Armand was 
sought, and given to hallow their love; and 
then came to Hermanus the more difficult 
task of preparing his own family to receive 
their new inmate. 

Florella was aware that in station there was 
a deep gulf betweenthem; but the bow of, 
hope had spanned the chasm, and _ she hardly 
saw its depth. And very happily passed the 
swift-winged hours; fur they were borne along 
by love and hope. 

True, and firm, and tender would have been 
the affection of a single-minded, affectionate 
being like Floreila, had it been given to one 
in her own station in life; then, like level wa- 
ters would they have mingled silently togeth- 
er, and passed calinly on, reflecting tegether 
the shadows of passing clouds, or smiling be- 
neath a radiant sun. But now her love went 
up like the spray from some lowly fount, and 
the bright light above, into which it had ar- 
isen, played in all its prismatic hues amidst 
the sparkling vapor, and the glorious tints of 
Iris rested like a crown above the fountain. 
But Oh ! how quickly was it all to pass away. 

One morning, Florella arose from a couch | 
which had been blessed by happy dreams, 
and found that her aged parents were both 
extremely ill. In vain did she attend them 
with utmost care, and apply all the remedies 
from which relief might be expected. Their 
disease remained unabated, ‘and from one 
pe only might she venture to hope for 
aid. . 

She sought the fairy fountain, and found 
there the being who had once, ay, more than 
once, befriended her. She knew that the 
dark eve, whose keen glance could not be 
hidden by the closely-fitting hood, was the 
same which had beamed upon her from the 
fairy grotto. She knew that the little form, 
whose gracefulness was entirely concealed 
by the tolds of the coarse brown cloak, was 
the same which had there been robed in a 
texture of light gossamer. 

She approached her timidly, exclaiming, 
‘Il have come to see if the leaves of the foun- 
tain-plants will prove a remedy for man’s 
disease, as well as that of beast.’ 

‘It is not so,’ was the reply. ‘Yet there 
isaremedy, If you would have it, Florella, 
you must pay the price.’ 

Florella smiled, for she thought some new 
test of her self-denial was to be given; and 
she knew that all she now possessed of world- 
ly goods could be resigned for her parents, 
without a pang—without even feeling it a 
trial of her self-command, and affection for 
them. When she should see those more 
than parents restored to health, she was to 
be wedded to one whose wealth, when com- 
pared to the little she now at best might 
bring, would be like the ocean to the rain- 
drop. 

‘Are they not my parents?’ she replied; 
‘nay, even more,—for I have but recently 
learned that they took me while a helpless 
orphaned waifupon a cold, uncharitable world. 
All of gratitude and love 1s due to them, for 
they have cherished, loved and instructed me, 
and their lives are dearer than my own, or 
any other save one. Give me but the balm 
for healing, and all I have shall be yours.’ 

‘Fiorella!’ replied the old woman, ‘their 
life or death is in your power. Yet there 
are some other things also dearer to you 
than your own life, or even his, which you 
now believe so dear to you,’ 

Florella shook her head incredulously. 

‘Are not the approbation of your own heart, 
the consciousness of rectitude, the nodle 
feeling that even the purest and strongest 
love can be made subordinate to firmness in 
duty—are not these dearer?’ 

‘They are,’ replied Florella. 

‘My terms, then, are these,’ was the old 
woman’s reply: ‘Rehold this fountain, and 
mark the bubbles which come boiling to the 
surface. Thus shall they boil up each morn- 
ing, just at the rising ofthe sun. Dip then 
your pitcher in the fountain, and the water 
shall have a healing efficacy which will re- 
store and continue your parents’ health. 
But they are now old, and though free from 
pain, will ever be helpless. It is now your 
task to watch and cherish their old age, as 
they have done your infancy. To do this, 
you must resign the love of him who would 
lift you from your lowly lot, and devote your 
every thought and power to them. In doing 
this, you will also resign your beauty. Care 
and toi! will prematurely stamp your face 
with wrinkles, and steal the bloom from your 
cheek, and the light from youreye: Are my 
terms accepted?’ 

A pang shot throngh Florella’s heart, and 
at first she answered not, but she felt that an 
appeal for some mitigation of the trial would 
be useless. : i 

‘They are,’ said she at length,in a voice 
which though firm was low, from suppressed 
emotion. 

‘It is well,’ said the old woman. again, as 
she turned away, muttering to herself, ‘Love 
and beauty were both too dear to her heart. 
But she who is to rule others, must learn to 
govern herself, Let her pass well through 
this trial, and it shall be the last.’ 

‘The last, indeed!’ repeated Fiorella bit- 
terly to hersel(—for she felt that earth had 
now for her no trials, and she understood not 


all the speaker meant. 
4 


Cuarter v.- 


whea Hermanus came to claim the fulfilment 
of her ise, and fix the day which should 
make her his bride, she told him all that had 
passed, and the resolution she had formed to 
resigu his hand for the sake of those whose 
lives were at her disposal. 

In the wild agony of his feelings, Herman- 
us implored her not to cast his love thus ut- 
terly away; but she still was firm, and told 
him that henceforth they must be to each 
other as strangers. 

When the first paroxysm of disappointment 
had passed away, Hermanus saw that she 
was right; end that had she listened to his 
entreaties, she would not have been the 
Florella whom he had loved; but he bade her 
hope for happier hours, in the bright future 
which his fancy still portrayed. ‘This inter- 
dict cannot last,’ said he. ‘At all events, 

our parents will not always live, and then, 

lorella, there will be no barrier.’ 

‘And with the intervening years,’ replied 
Florella, with a melancholy sinile, ‘youth and 
beauty will also have passed away. Nay, 
dream not of such a future—it is not for me. 
I have loved you, Hermanus, as woman can 
never love but once; but that affection shall 
now be, not overcome, but merged in the 
holier and purer love for duty. Men, they 
say, can easily transfer their affections to an- 
other shrine. Forget then me; love another, 
and be happy. And may she who shall here- 
after share your lot, be as truly devoted to 
your happiness, as would have been Flor- 
ella.’ 

Hermanus still protested, and promised 
constancy ; and thus they parted—she to her 
lowly home, andthe struggle for mastery ov- 
er strong affections; and he to mingle with 
men in a loftier sphere, and on a broader 
field—there to render himself, by deeds of 
usefulness, still worthier of her. 

From that time, Florella never mentioned 
his name. She laid aside each token of re- 
membrance, and appeared calm as though all 
were forgotten. She never looked now in 
the mirroring pool, lest the sight of fading 
beauty might cause a pang of regret. 
her thoughts aud affections seemed bestowed 
upon those who had cared so long and ten- 
derly for her, and the day was passed in hum- 
ble, constant toil, 

But Florella soon found that she must not 
only take her mother’s place, but also that of 
Orzando. She must learn to. buy and _ sell, 
to provide for the family, and take charge of 
the flocks. She. mingled with men, and 
went to those busy haunts where woman is 
seldom seen. And did she not lose her 
beauty, modesty and refinement, in this con- 
tact withthe world? Oh, no; there are minds 
which, like filthy waters, change even the 
snow-flake to pollution; but Florella’s was 
rather lke those crystalized waters, upon 
which, though dirt may be cast, it leaves no 
stain, for it mingles not with them, and they 
remain unsoiled. 

But she learned much of the folly, mis- 
deeds and wrongs of others. She saw the 
evils which exist in all society, and noticed 
the particular errors of their own government. 
She saw that for many of those evils there 
were remedies, could they but be pointed out 
to the high authorities; and she grieved that 
governors should be so ignorant of the true 
wants and injuries of those they hold in sub- 
jection. 

Sie told Orzando all her thoughts, and re- 
ceived many a lesson from him, which in her 
previous simplicity she would not huve under- 
stood. He had much to tel! from experience ; 
for in his younger life he had mingled ac- 
lively with the world, where he obtained the 
appellation of ‘the wise,’ but never wealth. 
He could not stoop to the meanness of the 
speculator or the miser; and when he re- 
tired to his mountain nome, his wife, children, 
and little flock, were all that remained, as the 
avails of years spent in useful labor, Many 
a tale had he new to tell Florella, and many 
a sentiment to impress upon her heart; and 
never had she felt so deeply his worth, or so 
strongly bound to his heart, as in these open- 
ing years of womanhood, 

One morning, Florella repaired, as was 
her constant custom, to the fairy fount; to 
dip her pitcher in the boiling waters, but was 
astonished to find it calm and still. She 
thought she might be too early, for the rosy 
light scarce tinged its glassy surface—but 
she waited in vain to see the waters bubble, 
till the sun was far above the horizon. Then 
she arose in alarm, and bent over its placid 
depths, and for the first time for years was 
her face reflected back to her own view.— 
Yes, there she was—and siill ‘Florella the 
beautiful.’ Time, with increased knowledge 
and responsibility, had added a loftier ex- 
pression to the loveliness of girlhood, and im- 
parted an air of dignity to her person—but 
not one tint of beauty had been erased. 

She was astonished and alarmed! She had 
not paid all the price: what could it mean? 
And the still fountain surely portended evil. 
She hastened homeward, went with forebod- 
ings to her parents’ bedside, glanced at the 
forms which lay so still, and saw that they 
would never awaken. They were both dead; 
they for whom alone she lived; and what end, 
what interest had life forher! For them she 
had resigned all else, and she felt that she 
had been deceived—betrayed. But she did 
not murmur. They were buried in the flow- 
ery novk, where their children had rested so 
long, and she returned to a desolate home. 
She sat down, and leaned her head upon 
the casement; and wondered why not one came 
to comfort her. She heard approaching foot- 
steps. «Was it he? Oh how she tried to still 
her beating heart. No! it was that little old 
woman, whem she had now begun to think 
aught but a friend. 

‘Florella,’ said she, ‘the last trial is now 
over. And did you wish it might always con- 
tinue? There are other and better things in 
store. Follow me.’ 

Fiorella arose, for she dared not disobey; 
and she followed the quick gliding form of 
her guide, until she was dizzy from the ve- 
locity of their motion. Yet she still followed 
on, impelled by other powers than her own, 
until they approached a magnificent city. 
She knew that it must be the capital of their 
country, and the dwelling-place of their queen; 
and she almost trembled with excitement 
when they passedthe massive gate. Then 
they went on, through ciow streets, till 
they came to the court-yard of a palace.— 
They passed unquestioned, and apparently 
unobserved, the various sentinels who guard- 
ed the portals, until they reached the interior 
of the palace. 

One thing particularly struck Florella—and 
it was, the silence which reigned around. 
There weie many to and fro, but 
they moved with sealed lips and noiseless 
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steps, and a hush was on every obj 

her guide moved hastily on, and rorne it 
| ’ sto 

length in a spacious apartment. } i . 

had now leisure to observe what was ave 

her, and ghe was struck by the ma, found 

of the scene. lita 

Carpets of richest dyes, and sofieg 
ture, yielded with elasticity to their ' 
Curtains of heavy velvet ‘tell 
from the ceiling to the floor, an 
from the open casemenis sway 
and forth, as it struggled in va 
trance. .Their dark purple h 
interior of the apariment with jts 

T 
shade, and the room was ‘filled to faintan’ 
with perfume.’ The fragrant Vapour arty 
curled up from a censer which stood by 
couch, round which the crimson Curtains a. 
pended, and swept the floor with thei, polda, 
fringe; and above the head of the couch w 
the emblems of royahy. There was _ 
pale form upon it, and Florella kp 
hand of death was there. 

She was surprised and awed, but 
concerted. She stood caim ard 
the possesion of that tranquility w 
riority of intellect imparts to its POSSessor 
in every change of ci:cumstances or station, 
But at length, amid the low tones of men 
voices, she heard one which sent an sleesr?, 
thrill through her frame; and looking up ‘the 
saw that it was indeed Hermanus, She 
knew that she was invisible to him, for even 
though time had partiatly obliterated the pay 
from his memory, he could not look thus Ca . 
ifaware of her presence. 

At length a gray haired man came from | 
the upper end of the apartment, where }, | 
had been leaning over the couch, and wa 
greeted by the question, ‘What SAYS the 
queen?’ 

_*Phat Florio must be her successor.’ Was 
his reply, ‘because he is beloved by the 
ple of the capital, who know him we! * and 
moreover, no other is so near of kin. ‘Thor, 
is indeed a strong desire that Herinanns (rom 
the north shou'd reign, especially by the | 
habitants of that part of the kingdoin. But 
he has waived his claims in deference 
those of Florio, and promised him support 
against the designs of Zercullian from the 
south, who is coming with an army to chai 
the vacant throne.’ , 

‘And why were not her wishes known be- 
fore?’ 

‘She says that she has never till this day 
resigned the hope that the princess would be 
restored.’ 

Florelia’s guide moved onward to the 
couch. A loud shriek from the dying queen 
rung through the apartment, as she became 
suddenly visible, and springing upward she 
exclaimed, ‘My child—QOh tell me where is 
she, and why she has been withheld so long” 

‘She was born,’ replied the fairy, ‘not only 
fo grace a throne, but also to govern a pe »ple 
To this end did [ promise that every faculty 
should be trained; and that promise has beea 
fulfilled. Come forward, Florella.’ 

The princess stepped towards the couch. 
‘Tis sie indeed!’ exclaimed the queen.— 
‘Embrace me once, my child!’ 

Fiorella sprung to that mother’s ontstretch- 
ed arms, and received her form ina long con- 
vulsive embrace. Thea she felt the clasp 
relax, the arms drop from her side, and she 
laid her gently back upon the pillows—a 
corpse, 

The fairy took the signet-ring from the 
stiffening hand of the queen, and placed it 
upon that of Fiorella. ‘Let not my words 
prove false,’ said she, ‘When | said that the 
lessons of adversity would be remembered ia 
prosperity,’ and then she vanished away. 
Fiorella covered her face with her hands, 
and a death-like stillness pervaded the roo 
Then she looked up to see if it Were not alla 
dreain; but she was there, in that stately 
apaitment, by that splendid couch, and near 
that clay-cold form. And one came from the 
throng, and knelt at her feet, and reque-ted 
that in the untried scenes before her, a life 
which he had once willingly dedicated to her 
happiness, might minister in her service.— 
Fiorella bade Hermanus rise; and, with a 
thrill of joy that she could thus reward his dis- 
interested affection, and with that feeling of 
true love which deems it far more blessed to 
give than to receive, she placed again in iis 
the hand upon which was now glittering the 
signet vf a kingdom; and inthe presence o! 
her deceased parent, and of the assembled 
group, she pledged anew her hand and faith 
One by one the nobles came forward, bent, 
and swore allegiance; and she who had en- 
tered that room a simple peasant girl, thea 
stood within it, an acknowledged queen. 
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To the Honorable W.Em™Mons, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and jor the County of Kenne 
bec. 

’ i ‘HE petition and representation of Samur. Bex 

Jamin, Guardian of Mary Ann, lsanc iH. and A 
bey C., Wing, of Winthrop, in the County of Kenvebee. 
minors, respectfully shews that said minors are seized 
and posseased of certain real estate, situate in seid \\i0- 
throp, and described as follows: being the homest ad 
farm of their late father Isaac D. \ ing, deceased, con- 
taining about one hundred acres with buildings thereon, 
subject to the widow's right of dower in said tarm — thet 
said estate is anproduc'ive of any benefit to said minors, 
snd that it will be for the interest of suid minors that (he 
same should be sold and the proceeds pat out and secor 
ed on interest. He therefore prays your honor that be 
may be authorized and ev.powered agreeably to law to 
sell at public or private sale the above described re | es- 
tate, or such part of it as in your opinion may be ex) ¢- 
dient. Ali which is respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL BENJAMIN. 


County or Kennesec, se.—4t a Cowt of Pre 
bate, held in Augusta on the last Monday of I¢)- 
ruary, 1842. 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That notice de 
given by pablishing a copy of said petition, with this or 
der thereon, three weeks sacerasively in the Maine tor 
mer, a newsvaper prinied in Winthrop, that al! persos 
interested may attend on the last Monday of March ne\', 
at the Coart of Probate then to be holden in Aogves'*. 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petit" 
should not be granted. Such notice to be given before 
said Coort. W. EMMONS, Judce. 
Attert: F. Davis, Jr. Register. 
A trae copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: F. DAVIS, Jr. Register. 


Administrator’s Sale. 
fe subscriber, having been doly licensed by ‘M 
Hon. Williams Emmons, Jadge of Proba'e in *” 
for the County of Kennebec, to make sale and pm 
deeds to convey the real estate of Nathan Handy, |*"° 
of Wayne, in the County aforesaid, including the “spat 
sion of the widow's dower, for the payment of the )® 
debts of said deceased and incidental charges, hereby 
ives notice that the Farm sitaated in Wayne, °" the 
me road, less than two miles fiom the village ° 
said town, toge her with the reversion of the widow’ 
dower, being the estate of said deveased, containing 
bout 55 acres, will be sold at Pablic Auction, (0 ' r 
highest bidder, on Saturday the second day of Ap 
1842, on the " - to ees ay 
clock A.M. Terms made known at the time 
of sale. GEV. W. FAIRBANKS, Ada’ 











